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CHAPTER I 


FROM THE NINETEEN-THIRTIES 


Few writers have provoked such contradictory assessments 
during their life time as Graham Greene. A broad sweep 
of literary ancestors have been summoned up to explain 
the idiosyncracies of his style and thought; from those 
acknowledged by Greene himself, such as Conrad and 
James, to Dostoevsky, Kafka, the nineteenth-century 
Decadents, the French Catholic novelists and more 
recently even the French Existentialists. This mesh of 
literary cross-judgments has been woven out of Greene’s 
peculiar contradictory development, for he is a Catholic 
convert whose books, and particularly his religious novels 
_ have earned him an international reputation rare among 
contemporary English writers. Previous English Catholic 
writers, Chesterton, Belloc, Corvo, have proved for the 
most part local curiosities, remarkable, if at all, chiefly 
within a traditional English context. But Greene is 
“Britain’s main literary export,” as an American news- 
paper phrased it, although his religion distinguishes and 
separates him from the habits of mind and belief of his 
largely free-thinking or Protestant compatriots. 

George Orwell wrote, ‘““The novel is a Protestant art 
form, requiring the free play of mind. There are few 
Catholic novelists who are good, and most of them are 
bad Catholics.”’ Certainly Greene may fall into the 
category of ‘“‘bad Catholics’—and the more piously 
orthodox Catholics disclaim that their religion has any- 
thing in common with Greene’s—but the fact remains) 
that Greene has achieved something strange in English 
literature by grafting what have become alien theological 
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concepts on to the English novel without straining either 
the beliefs or the form to the point of collapse. Hence the 
critic’s difficulties. The Catholic will praise the form in so 
far as he finds it a vehicle for the belief, or alternatively | 
will praise the belief in so far as he finds it expressed to | 
advantage in the novel. The non-Catholic, if he finds the | 
novel effective, will praise the form irrespective of the | 
belief, which he tends to play down, or alternatively will 
dismiss the work as a piece of propaganda in which the | 
ends and the means do not permit separate discussion. | 
Greene’s work is particularly susceptible to such attitudes, | 
for his religion is that of the convert. | 

Born on 2 Oct. 1904, the son of C. H. Greene, the Head-~ 
master of an English public school, Berkhamsted, Greene 
was given a conventional middle-class and Anglican 
upbringing in the confines of his father’s school which he 
attended as a pupil. In these surroundings to which 
Greene so constantly and so aridly refers, his imagination 
seems to have been stranded, turning inwards for sup- 
port like a convolvulus creeper. ‘““The Anglican Church 
could not supply the same intimate symbols for heaven; 
only a big brass eagle, an organ voluntary, “Lord dismiss 
us with Thy blessing’. . . .”’! His conversion was intimately 
bound up with his imagination, and whenever Greene 
gives us an insight into this experience, it is through 
direct emotional and imaginative vignettes. 

When he was back in his father’s house escaping away 
from school-life he would find “‘it was an hour of release 
and also an hour of prayer”’ 


One became aware of God with an intensity—time 
hung suspended—amusic lay on the air; anything might 
happen before it became necessary to join the crowd 
across the border. There was no inevitability any- 
where... faith was almost great enough to move 
mountains...the great buildings rocked in the 
darkness, 
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And so faith came to one—shapelessly, without 
dogma, a presence above a croquet lawn... . 


The failure to attract any response to the sensitive 
imagination of his childhood coloured his emotional out- 
look. He writes insistently and recurrently of his unhappy 
childhood, and the sentence quoted immediately above 
ends with a characteristic twist: 


...something associated with violence, cruelty, 
evil across the way. One began to believe in heaven 
because one believed in hell, but for a long while it 
was only hell one could picture with a certain intimacy 
—the pitchpine partitions of dormitories where every- 
body was never quiet at the same time; lavatories 
without locks: “There, by reason of the great number 
of the damned, the prisoners are heaped together in 
their awful prison. . . .’” 


Certainly Greene had earlier asserted: “I am a Catho- 
lic with an intellectual if not an emotional belief in 
Catholic dogma,”’ but there is nothing intellectual in this 
account of his conversion, but rather the emotional ) 
revulsion of a boy exposed to the horrors of survival in an | 
English public school. 

Although religious polemics are liable to obscure liter- 
ary issues, it is in the tensions thus set up in Greene’s 
work that the chief interest lies, for to unpick the contra- 
dictions is to expose the critic’s partisanship. Thus 
Edmund Wilson can shrug Greene off with an aside in an 
essay on detective stories, ‘““Che spy story may perhaps 
only now be realising its poetic potentialities, as the ad- 
mirers of Graham Greene contend,”® while the French 
Catholic critics Jacques Madaule and Paul Rostenne 
deviously argue that Greene is using popular forms to get 
across the confusions of the twentieth century, and that 
however unpropitious Greene’s subject matter may 
appear to the pious, it was Christ who declared himself 
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more particularly satisfied with the repentance of a sin- 
ner than with the orthodoxy of the naturally devout. 
Naturally in between these conflicting pulls towards 
salvation through sanctity or sin, there stands Greene 
himself, and it is significant that his personal utterances 
about religion are confused. He writes of his reception 
into the Catholic church: _ . 


In Nottingham I was instructed in Catholicism, 
travelling here and there by: tram into new country 
with the fat priest who had once been an actor. (It 
was one of his greatest sacrifices to be unable to see a 
play.) The tram clattered past the Post Office: “Now 
we come to the Immaculate Conception’; past the 
cinema: “‘Our Lady’’; the theatre: a sad slanting look 
towards The Private Secretary (it was Christmas time). 
The cathedral was a dark place full of inferior statues. 
I was baptised one foggy afternoon about four o’clock. 
I couldn’t think of any names I particularly wanted, so 
I kept my old name. I was alone with the fat priest; 
it was all very quickly and formally done, while some- 
one at a children’s service muttered in another chapel. 
Then we shook hands and I went off to a salmon tea, 
the dog which had been sick again on the mat. Before 
that I had made a general confession to another priest: 
it was like a life photographed as it came to mind, 
without any order, full of gaps, giving at best a general 
impression. I couldn’t help feeling all the way to the 
newspaper office, past the Post Office, the Moroccan 
café, the ancient whore, that I had got somewhere 
new by way of memories I hadn’t known I possessed. 
I had taken up the thread of life from very far back, 
from so far back as innocence.* 


The diffidence of this account, propped up by such 
images as the sick dog and the ancient whore, reveals a 
complexity of emotional and visual moments, the sum 
total of which make up a religion but hardly a philo- 
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sophy. The rationalisation of it could come later, ‘“‘the 
thread of life’? could be spun to suit the spinner, but in 
the first instance it led back to “innocence,” to a mind 
“without any order, giving at best a general impression.” 
“In theological terms it would seem that man’s 
imagination, being the expression of his whole nature, 
cannot, since the Fall, be gpure,”” comments Donat 
O’Donnell.® In Greene’s case, it seems that an explana- 
tion of post hoc, ergo propter hoc can safely be applied. 
Before any notion of Fall crossed his mind, that is to say,/ 
his imagination was blighted by the unhappiness of 
childhood and adolescence. Of Berkhamsted school he 


wrote: 


One met for the first time characters, adult and 
adolescent, who bore about them the genuine quality 
of evil. There was Collifax, who practised torments 
with dividers; Mr Cranden with three grim chins, a 
dusty gown, a kind of demoniac sensuality; from these 
heights evil declined towards Parlow, whose desk was 
filled with minute photographs—advertisements of art 
photos. Hell lay about them in their infancy.® 


He also writes that when he was a child, he saw a man 
running into an almshouse to cut his throat, “having no 
hope and without God in the world”: and Irish girls 
flirting with smarmy youths, “sexual experience had 
come to them too early and too easily”: and heard of a 
boy of twenty and a girl of fifteen found headless on a 
railway track. 

In literary terms Greene confesses that he found the 
best expression of this outlook in Marjorie Bowen’s histo- 
rical novel, The Viper of Milan, which he read at the age of 
fourteen. When he had absorbed the book, he says: 


I began to write. All the other possible futures slid 
away: the potential civil servant, the don, the clerk 
had to look for other incarnations. Imitation after 
imitation of Miss Bowen’s magnificent novel went into 
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exercise books—stories... marked with enormous 
brutality and despairing romanticism. It was as if I 
had been supplied once and for all with a subject.’ 


The novel provided an antidote to the clear-cut values of 
good and evil offered in other books; King Solomon’s Mines, 
for example, in which Sir Henry Curtis was an unrealis- 
able dream. 

To such impressions, traumatic in their intensity, 
Catholic doctrine could add no more than an outward 
form, and a suitable grammatical clothing. 

A different version of Greene as a schoolboy is given by 
his contemporary at Berkhamsted, Peter Quennell: 


He would have made an admirable Pierrot in the 
eighteenth-century Commedia dell’ Arte, concealing 
under his rather woebegone mask a great capacity for 
cynical humour. He was often exuberant: he could be 
positively blithe. Nor have the exuberance and the 
blitheness vanished. And even at the present period, 
when I reread his books—those sombre chronicles of 
sin and suffering, where every form of pleasure is 
naturally suspect, every love-affair inescapably 
doomed, and a breath of Evil mixes with the fog that 
swirls the lonely street-lamps—I sometimes feel that I 
am confronting the spirited schoolboy in a more ac- 
complished and more portentous guise. I cannot resist — 
the suspicion that he gets a good deal of fun—light- 
hearted schoolboyish fun—from causing his own and 
his reader’s flesh to creep, and that he half enjoys the 
sensations of disgust and horror that he arouses with 
such unusual terror.’ 


But the recurrence in Greene’s writing of the theme of 
childhood as the period during which innocence is | 
betrayed and corrupted suggests that the ‘“‘woebegone | 
mask” may have served its purpose rather more ade- | 
quately than Quennell perceived. 
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From Berkhamsted, Greene went to Balliol College, 
Oxford, with an exhibition, and read history for three 
years. It was at the end of his Oxford career, in 1925, that 
he published a collection of poems, Babbling April. For 
the most part these are imitative of the Oxford aestheti- 
cism of the nineteen-twenties: 


Men have gone mad at beauty’s glance 
And thrown away their lives in still lipped trance. 


A few images which originate here were to be used later 
by Greene, ““The two-backed beast went trotting in my 
head”? is transformed in Brighton Rock into “‘he eyes the 
slow movement of the two-backed beasts.” But the chief 
interest of Babbling April is a poem called ‘““The Gamble” 
which Greene has subsequently elaborated in a bio- 
graphical essay, ““Che Revolver in the Cupboard.” 


Place the revolver to my head, 
And pull the trigger. 

Will it be mist and death 

At the bend of this sunset road, 
Or life reinforced 

By the propinquity of death? 
Either is gain. 

It is a gamble which I cannot lose. 


This despairing romanticism was to cling to Greene, 
manifesting itself under several-more complicated dis- 
guises. But early in life it was associated with a boredom 
which seemed the only alternative to the “black and 
grey” evil of human nature. Greene explains in the essay 
that his parents had sent him to a psycho-analyst after he 
had run away from school: 


A prison conditions its inhabitants. I never wanted 
to return to it... but yet I was so conditioned that 
freedom bored me unutterably. The psycho-analysis 
that followed my act of rebellion had fixed the boredom 
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as hypo fixes the image on the negative. I emerged from 
those delightful months in London spent at my ana- 
lyst’s house—perhaps the happiest months of my life— 
correctly orientated, able to take a proper extrovert 
interest in my fellows (the jargon rises to the lips), but 
wrung dry. For years, it seems to me, I could take no 
aesthetic interest in any visual thing at all. . . . I would 
feel nothing. I was fixed in my boredom.? 


Playing Russian roulette alone on the common was the 
antidote to this boredom; the click of the empty chamber 
corresponding to the inner conviction that human exist- 
ence needed to be justified in terms other than those of 
boredom or evil. 

After leaving Oxford, Greene worked as a journalist 
for four years, first in Nottingham—where he was con- 
verted, as we have seen—and later as a sub-editor on The 
Times in London, giving up the job with the publication 
of his first novel The Man Within, in 1929. Greene there- 
fore reached maturity—and independence as a writer— 
at the start of the nineteen-thirties. 

The literary movement of the nineteen-thirties is 
frequently considered as something uniquely involving a 
handful of poets with contemporary politics; as if the 
prose-writers of the day had been somehow disconnected 
from the same events. But Greene’s early novels can be 
seen in retrospect as very much a part of the thirties, and 
indeed an interesting reflexion on those years. “Greene 
has always been a highly topical writer,” says Graham 
Martin in an essay bracketing Greene with Evelyn 
Waugh and C. P. Snow; and he goes on: 


Even if Greene’s topicality extended only to the sensa- 
tions of the national dailies, it would still be worth 
stressing. This is one of the ways in which Greene has 
been popular, without being any the less serious. But 
the sense for news penetrates more deeply than this. 
Greene is also very sensitive to climates of opinion, and 
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in his novels these emerge, not through spokesmen for 
(quaintly) period-views, but through their mood, their 
general feeling about the topical events made use of by 
the plots.1° 


It is in this “climate of opinion” conveyed by Greene’s 
novels that the influence of the nineteen-thirties can best 
be observed. The subject matter of his novels up till the 
outbreak of the Second World War include smuggling, 
the destruction of a dictator, the death-sentence passed on 
a Communist, international capitalism, a juvenile 
delinquent, and civil war. 

Although Greene was never specifically a Marxist like 
his contemporaries Edward Upward and Rex Warner, it 
is in their work that the same imaginative response to 
their age is to be found. It is the particular sense of the | 
single person’s impotence in the face of gigantic, and 
because gigantic, inevitable and irreversible calamities, 
that is shared between these writers. It is also the manner 
of noticing and interpreting daily events, giving them an 
almost allegorical significance. Greene’s observation, 
concentrated on details of poverty and misery and human 
shabbiness, gives him in particular an affinity with Or- 
well, for both of them seem to penetrate to the weak spots 
of the capitalist world. But his compassion has never been _ 
explicitly aroused on behalf of the possibilities of man- 
kind as expressed in any Utopian ideologies. In 1937, he 
could write of his travels to Liberia: 


There are others, of course, who prefer to look a 
stage ahead, for whom Intourist provides cheap tickets 
into a plausible future, but my journey represented a 
distrust of any future based on what we are." 


In discussing Auden, Greene’s exact contemporary, 
who also turned to a theological solution, Richard Hog- 
gart defined the problem, ‘““The most difficult task of the 
writer will be to find comprehensive symbolic patterns 
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capable of embodying the major situations of the day.” 
He had sketched out the limitations of the writers of the 
nineteen-thirties : 


I do not know enough about psychology to attempt an 
explanation in its terms of this pervading sense of 
inadequacy in certain matters, or of the great interest 
in childhood and school. The reader feels itin the back- 
ground of the early work of the whole group, as well as 
in contemporary prose writers such as Connolly, 
Isherwood and Upward. Why, for instance, were they 
all so interested in the apparatus of the spy story ?!? 


He might well have included Greene in the list; and 
would in that case have been able to give an answer, that 
Greene was able by this apparatus of the spy story to deal 
with major situations, in a style that was both topical and 
original. 

The parallels with Auden are certainly striking, for 
Auden, like Greene, has come to believe that imagination 
has been sacrificed to reason—“‘no objective measure- 
ment can ever compete with the single intuitive glance” 
—and yet Greene would also have subscribed to the early 
Auden doctrine, “Report well; begin with objects and 


events,” so that from this close observation, the “‘major | 


situations” can emerge with more clarity. 

Hoggart sums up simply, ‘““Auden’s Christian belief is 
rooted in the same kind of response to experience as 
prompted an earlier allegiance to Communism.” Al- 
though Greene’s response to experience did not lead him 
to more than an undergraduate communism, it lead him 
to a greater intricacy of self-examination and a deeper 
pessimism than Auden’s. Theology for Greene has been 
no easy release, no diversion of earlier compassion into 
easily accepted doctrinal morality. 

Greene’s response to the outbreak of the War showed a 
sharper intensity than that of most of his contemporaries. 
Perhaps this has enabled him to remain topical and to 
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respond to the changing world as directly as he was able 
to trace his deepening sense of religion. In an essay “‘At 
Home,” written in 1940, Greene rounded off his opinion 
of the nineteen-thirties: 


Life has become just and poetic, and if we believe 
this is the right end to the muddled thought, the senti- 
mentality and selfishness of generations, we can also 
believe that justice doesn’t end there. The innocent 
will be given their peace, and the unhappy will know 
more happiness than they have ever dreamt about, and 
poor muddled people will be given an answer they have 
to accept. We needn’t feel any pity for any of the inno- 
cent, and as for the guilty we know in our hearts 
that they will live just as long as we do and no longer.}8 


The peace of the innocents, however, is plainly not 
going to be on this earth, and Greene has devoted his 
post-war fiction, from The Heart of the Matter to The Quiet 
American and A Burnt-Out Case, to showing precisely why 

‘not. He has moved away from the mental climate of the 
nineteen-thirties, demanding justice, and at worst 
according compassion, to a position of greater pessimism 
centred on a belief in the inevitability of sin and conse- 
quent suffering. In a letter written in 1949, Orwell says’ 
about Greene: | 


You keep referring to him as an extreme Conserva- 
tive, the usual Catholic reactionary type. This isn’t so 
at all, either in his books or privately. Of course he 
is a Catholic and in some issues has to take sides 
politically with the church, but in outlook he is just 
a mild Left with faint CP leanings. I have even thought 
that he might become our first Catholic fellow-traveller, 
a thing that doesn’t exist in England but does in France 
etc. If you look at books like A Gun for Sale, England 
Made Me, The Confidential Agent and others, you will 
see that there is the usual left-wing scenery. The bad 
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men are millionaires, armaments manufacturers etc. 
and the good man is sometimes a Communist.4 


Greene’s humanitarian ardour has died out of his \ 
fiction with the years. The only surviving feature from | 
the nineteen-thirties is the way in which political situa- | 
tions still occasionally provide the stage-sets for some of / 
his post-war books, Our Man in Havana, The Third Man,’ 
and, more particularly, The Quiet American. In his Congo 
Journal however, for 1 Feb. 1959, Greene notes that “there 
had been bad riots in Leopoldville two weeks before and 
nothing could persuade the journalists that my journey 
planned months ago was not occasioned by them.” Such 
coincidences have even given rise to the idea that Greene 
is an agent of the British secret service—on the principle 
that once a member of a Government department, as 
during the War, always a member—a situation which 
Greene exploits to advantage in The General and the Spy. 
Commissioned to write an article for Life on the Indo- 
China war, Greene was unable to convince the French, 
including General de Lattre, that he was working as an 
authentic journalist. For however interested Greene may 
be by world events, or by the headlines of the national 
dailies, he now prefers to write evocative assessments of 
them—the report on Indo-China; on the Mau Mau in 
1953 for the Sunday Times: and on Poland for the same 
newspaper in 1956. 

Furthermore the afflatus of boredom—that sinister 
motif drumming under Greene’s work like the wheels of a 
train—seems to have taken control. Whatever else the 
nineteen-thirties were, they were not boring. As Auden 
said: 


To be young means 

To be all on edge, to be kept waiting in 

A packed lounge for a Personal Call 

From Long Distance, for the low voice that 
Defines one’s future. 
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Whilst the future needs defining, it is a part of existence 
to be kept on edge. But the disasters of war and cold war 
have achieved definitions beyond the control of a single 
writer, and Greene has increasingly shrunk away from 
them, receptive only to the Personal Call from Long 


Distance. His specifically Catholic writing, such as it is, ) 


dates from the post-war years. The exploration of ex- 
perience has dwindled from one book to the next, where- 
ever the actual geographical location may be, and the 
social and emotional involvement has dwindled accord- 
ingly. In the introduction to his plays, he writes that, at 
the age of eighteen, he had found himself trapped into 
life-imprisonment by the novel. His plays were a reprieve. 


I needed a rest from novels. I disliked the drudgery 
of film-writing, I had discovered what was in effect 
a new drink just at that period when life seemed to 
have been going on for far too many years.1® 


Disarmingly Greene closes his introduction with a 
confession. ‘“My critics have so far, I think, failed to 
disinter the manic-depressive side of any talent I possess 
(in the future I feel sure that I will regret disclosing it 
to them.)”’ The life-imprisonment by the novel seems to 
have soured even the creative moment, to subvert pessi- 
mism into a virtue, for it is the hope of the despairing. Mr 
R. W. B. Lewis argues that in order to alleviate this 
fundamental boredom, Greene resorts to ‘“‘doses of danger 
and terror repeated at regular intervals, as if he was a 
patient in a sanatorium concerned to prove to its inmates 
that some life, whatever the outcome, is better than no 
life.’ With a broadly sweeping phrase Mr Lewis con- 
cludes, ‘‘Moravia, Camus, Malraux and others testify, 
along with Graham Greene, that the effort to come into 
felt life is somehow more necessary, urgent and radical in 
our time—a time when the opposite inclination, the 
radical bias towards death, has become almost equally 
vehement.’!? The failure of the nineteen-thirties then, 
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has come to this, that its surviving and still creative 
writers, frightened by the suddenly accelerating deteriora- 
tion of human life, alternating with momentary passages 
of static misery in which the full wretchedness of the 
plight can be grasped, have withdrawn from the im- 
potent activity of relating social experience to life or to 
art, but are pinching themselves to discover whether they 
are alive at all. The patients in the sanatorium have been 
gathered together on the basis of wholly different 
diagnoses, and plainly the treatment, if there is one, will 
vary from case to case. In Greene’s writing, however, the 
withdrawal from experience has led to a personal world 
seemingly unrelated to externals, which, interesting as its 
delimitations may prove, has become an absolute in 
itself. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ROAD TO BRIGHTON ROCK 


The Man Within, Greene’s first published novel (he had 
previously written two), contains many of the character- 
istic themes which Greene was to work out later. It is a 
historical novel unpropitiously set in Sussex, in the world 
of smugglers and Bow Street runners. But Andrews is 
recognisably the prototype of Greene’s early heroes, or 
victims. He is pursued by his memories of an unhappy 
childhood and his overbearing father, the leader of the 
smugglers and the unconscious arbiter of his son’s des- 
tiny. Throughout the novel, flashbacks illuminate 
Andrews’ hidden past. 


Once his father had visited him at school. Andrews 
was in the gravel playground. ... His father was shy, 
embarrassed, conscious suddenly of his own coarse 
bulk.... “Happy?” he asked. Andrews had the in- 
stinctive cruelty of a child. He remembered his father 
at home, domineering, brutal, a conscious master, not 
chary of his blows to either child or wife. “Very,” he 
said. His voice filled with artificial pleasure and he 
pronounced his words with artificial neatness.1 


Andrews’ whole existence has been betrayed and 
falsified in the eyes of the world by his father, who had 
even sent him to school to learn irrelevant subjects like 
Greek, which unfitted him for the life of a smuggler. 
To revenge his lost innocence, he anonymously tips off the 
Excisemen about the smugglers. But it is Elizabeth, a 
chance acquaintance made while he is on the run, who 
persuades him to give the evidence in court which will 
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lead to a conviction. When the smugglers are acquitted 
in court in spite of Andrews’ defiant appearance in the 
witness box, they revenge themselves on Elizabeth, 
driving her to suicide. Andrews has betrayed her in the 
first instance by sleeping with a whore during the assizes, 
and now proves his physical cowardice as well by running 
for help rather than attempting her defence. Her death is 
the final betrayal of his ideals, and he gives himself up to 
the officers as her murderer. But as they arrest him: 


To Andrews’s senses now there were two stars or it 
might be yellow candles in the night around him. One 
was the sole companion of the moon, the other glim- 
mered more brightly still in the belt of the old officer in 
front of him and bore his own name. Slowly his hand 
stole out unnoticed on an errand of supreme import- 
ance for between the two candles there was a white set 
face that regarded him without pity and without dis- 
approval, with wisdom and with sanity. 


Scobie’s suicide in The Heart of the Matter was to be 
something very different: but at least he shares the 
“errand of supreme importance” with Andrews. 

The themes are cruder and less articulate here than in 
Greene’s later work, largely because the prose and the 
structure of the book seem artificial and inadequate. 
Much of the story consists of melodramatic interludes not 
essential to the plot, and these are generally spot-lighted 
by “fine writing”’ in a neo-aesthetic manner which is the 
prose equivalent of Babbling April. 

Both the subsequent novels, The Name of Action and 
Rumour at Nightfall, are romances of the same genre. 
Neither of these two novels are represented in the uniform 
edition of the novels, and Greene seems to have relegated 
them as mere juvenilia. 

Oliver Chant, the hero of the earlier novel, The Name of 
Action, is a recognisable Greene character, more substan- 
tial in some ways than Andrews. He fits into his period 
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more readily: he has “a vision of barricades.’’ Bored with 
the meaninglessness of smart life in London, he deter- 
mines to aid the revolutionaries in eliminating the dic- 
tator of Trier, Paul Demassener. The plot is a transforma- 
tion of The Man Within, for Chant meets Anne-Marie 
Demassener, the dictator’s wife, as fortuitously as 
Andrews had met Elizabeth. She betrays her husband 
doubly—by revealing his secret that he cannot consum- 
mate their marriage and by sleeping with Chant. Chant 
in turn betrays her, telling the revolutionaries about the 
dictator’s impotence. The republic is declared, Demas- 
sener is wounded in the uprising, but Chant, instead of 
staying with Anne-Marie, escorts the injured dictator out 
of the country. Again an allegorical substratum is implied, 
that through betrayal comes salvation, although not all 
men are worthy to receive it. And again through the 
obscurity of plot and characterisation comes an illusory 
picture of some way of life offering hope. Just as Andrews 
saw “perfect holiness,’ so Chant realises that ‘“‘a good 
. Catholic wife” might be his redemption. He renounces 
Anne-Marie and in abandoning the sins of the flesh, 
redeems his betrayal. 

The same melodrama cloaks Rumour at Nightfall, an- 
other involved tale of double betrayal during the 
Carlist Wars in Spain, ending however, in the Catholic 
marriage denied to Chant. “Her eyes were on the God 
who saw them take each other for the rest of life.” 

It is in Stamboul Train that Greene’s talent is first re- 
vealed: interesting as The Man Within may be in retro- 
spect. Stamboul Train elaborates many of the brisker 
qualities of The Name of Action, its atmosphere of spying, 
of adventure and uncertainty. The earlier attempt had 
taught Greene a great deal, however, for Stamboul Train is 
compact where The Name of Action was diffuse, and based 
on observation where the earlier novel was a dream- 
construction. 

Greene’s purpose in Stamboul Train is cleverly served by 
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the limitations suggested by the title. The action takes 
place during the train journey from London to Stamboul, 
and this device narrowed Greene into a control absent 
from his juvenilia. Stamboul Train is tightly divided into 
five parts, corresponding to the major stations on the 
line, each one a unit in itself yet taking the action one 
essential and irreversible step forward. 

In the first three novels, Greene was driven to expres- 
sing the characters’ longings for a different world through 
their sudden wishes or confessions or mental disquisitions, 
like clumsy asides in a play. In Stamboul Train, however, 
the constriction of the journey shows up and enhances the 
exterior world. The unease of the travellers, suspended 
between the routines of their life and their destinations on 
the line, is contrasted to the external world passing before 


the windows. A superb image early in the novel sets the 
mood: 


The great blast furnaces of Liége rose along the line 
like ancient castles burning in a border raid.® 


The lull of the journey is an illusion: one and all are 
being borne to a destiny as much as to a destination, and 
they will be harried all along the line—Czinner the revo- 
lutionary, Coral the dancer with a bit-part waiting for 
her in Constantinople, Myatt. the Jew with a deal in 
currants which will clinch a monopoly. Although all 
have ultimate purposes in making the journey, the very 
fact of travelling deviates or at least deflects them from 
their purposes. That is in the nature of life. Czinner is 
recognised by Mabel Warren, a drunken and homosexual 
journalist who will make the best use of her scoop. Coral 
is first painfully seduced by Myatt—“‘It wasn’t a picnic” 
—then arrested with Czinner, who had thrust a letter 
into her hand as he was taken off the train. Myatt is 
drawn out of his preoccupations with money when Coral 
arouses his conscience—and his sexual instinct—although, 
once safely arrived in Constantinople, he is caught back 
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into himself with the realisation that he can further his 
business by marrying Janet Pardoe, Mabel’s former girl- 
friend. Ironically, Mabel rescues Coral, who will replace 
Janet in her affections. Her innocence had been sur- 
rendered to Myatt because she felt that his generosity 
required some return from her. 

“Novelists like Ruby M. Ayres might say that chastity 
was worth more than rubies, but the truth was it was 
priced at a fur coat or thereabout. One couldn’t accept a 
fur coat without sleeping with a man.” For Coral, the 
price was Myatt’s first class sleeper. Although Myatt in 
the end betrays his own instinctive feelings for Coral, the 
sight of her innocence strikes some corresponding but 
submerged chord in him. It arouses Mabel, too, for al- 
though she is fully aware of her corruption, she hopes 
that keeping Coral will also protect her from the worse 
corruption of men. Like many of Greene’s characters, she 
can use an ambiguous word like ‘“‘keep”’ or “‘love”’ to suit 
herself. 

Czinner’s innocence is that of the idealist. His is the 
worst fall because he has made the falsest reckoning be- 
tween what is and what might be. Coral had merely 
dreamed of an ideal marriage: Myatt ofa better business: 
he of a juster world. The climax of the novel is Czinner’s 
speech before Colonel Hartep, the representative of the 
reactionary forces of law based on might. Czinner argues: 


“You put the small thief in prison, but the big thief 
lives in a palace.” ... The wealth of the world be- 
longed to everyone. If it was divided, there would be 

no rich men, but every man would have enough to eat, 
and would have no reason to feel ashamed beside his 
neighbour.’ 


Czinner is aware that idealism is heroic in a world 
comprised of Harteps, or even in one comprised of 
Corals, and he goes to his death pleased that the ano- 
malies which made his life a torture are to be solved at 
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last. His self-awareness redeems his idealism. He proves 
that he is as strong as Colonel Hartep, foreshadowing the 
relation of the priest and the lieutenant in The Power and 
the Glory. Greene is careful to mention that Czinner is not 
a believer, “‘telling himself that God was a fiction invented 
by the rich to keep the poor content.’ Czinner is some- 
thing more than the man with the courage of his ideals: 
he is a man whose innocence has governed his life, and he 
pays for it, knowingly, by his death. 

It’s a Battlefield grows out of this novel as it in turn had 
grown out of The Name of Action. England Made Me is the 
complete expression of these themes of betrayal and 
arbitrary justice, which are still present in later novels 
although they have come to be transformed into a picture 
of the world which shows up Catholicism as a moral 
criterion against the human anarchy. Only the superficial 
melodramatic structure remains intact. Greene has been | 
able to develop his own style by making use of the licence | 
permitted in conventional thrillers—ingenious plots, 
heightened writing, the suspense of man-hunts—and in | 
this context he has commented: ‘““The slow discovery of | 
one’s individual method is exciting, but a moment comes | 
in middle-age when the writer feels that he no longer | 

controls his method; he is its prisoner.’ His first five 
books established this individual method, or to use his own 
language, sentenced him to the prison of the melodrama. 
It is as if Greene saw a line stretching from birth to death 
with a time-scale on it and an innocence-meter attached. 
Each friendship or love will bring the arrow on the indi- 
cator a little nearer death and corruption, for this is the 
nature of human existence. Time will bring love, love 
will bring betrayal, betrayal will bring corruption. The 
more the scales are interfered with, the faster will the 
indicator swing downwards. In these novels of the 
“nineteen-thirties Greene unpicks this mechanism, and in 
the later novels he shows how a Catholic, knowing the 
mechanism, can hope to read the indicator in a different 
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light by attaching a private and portable second scale 
on to the first. 

Conrad Drover, in It’s a Battlefield, replaces Czinner as 
the man whose innocence is betrayed by the chance 
relationships of life, and he, too, must pay for the absolute 
corruption with his death. His brother Jim is in prison for 
killing a policeman who had given offence to his wife, 
Milly. Conrad wants justice done. Like Czinner, he has 
been educated, and his education has given him a clearer 
perspective of society, and one that reinforces his view of 
justice. But again the issue is complicated by the variety 
of ways in which Conrad’s justice impinges on other 
lives, other issues, other justices. Jim is a Communist: 
Conrad’s attempt to secure his reprieve only ends in his 
seduction of his own sister-in-law, Milly: the Assistant 
Commissioner of Police has a rigid conception of his job: 
Mr Surrogate, an intellectual Bloomsbury Communist, 
wants Jim to die a martyr for the cause, and is sleeping 
with Milly’s sister. Personal and political layers of emo- 
tion swathe the central dilemma, obscuring the moral 
problem of Jim’s responsibility. When finally he is re- 
prieved and his sentence commuted to life imprisonment 
—because hanging is too insecure politically—Jim tries 
to kill himself. He is afraid that Milly will cease to love 
him over the years of imprisonment. 

Colonel Hartep’s gunfire justice in the backyard had 
ruled Stamboul Train: the Assistant Commissioner’s “I’ve 
got nothing to do with justice, my job is simply to get the 
right man” rules /t’s a Battlefield. But ideas of justice are 
relative, even though the practice is absolutely depen- 
dent on the law. Condor, the crime journalist: 


had spent his life in learning the incomprehensibility of 
those who judged and pardoned, rewarded and pun- 
ished. The world, he thought, as they walked between 
the coffee stalls . . . was run by the whims of a few men, 
the whims of a politician, a journalist, a bishop and a 
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policeman. They hanged this man and pardoned that: 
one embezzler was in prison, but other men of the same 
kind were sent to Parliament.® 


Czinner would have agreed with him, and also with the 
prison chaplain who breaks down before the Assistant Com- 
missioner, “I can’t stand human justice any longer. It’s 
arbitrariness. It’s incomprehensibility.”” When he gets the 
answer that divine justice is very much thesame, he replies, 
‘Perhaps. But we can’t hand in a resignation to God.” 

There is, however, a sense in which that is specious— 
for a man may resign himself to more intensive work in 
order to establish a more comprehensive human justice, 
and leave divine justice to find its own equilibrium. The 
weakness of the Assistant Commissioner is that his hard 
work is not directed by any deliberate sense of justice— 
and he is the most nearly disinterested character. The 
remainder, Conrad, Milly, Mr Surrogate, Mrs Coney 
the policeman’s wife who demands justice “‘with an air of 
shame and fear,” are all personally too involved to be 
objective. They are betrayed by their own emotions into 
abandoning everything but self-interest. Only Conrad is 
intelligent enough to see this, and he despairs at the 
extent of his own corruption. 

Greene argues that a man can be innocent at heart | 
even though his actions are of a kind customarily agreed | 
to be harmful to society, like killing a policeman, let 
alone an Assistant Commissioner. But if a man retains his 
innocence, he has no way of putting it into practice, 
because if he does, he is running counter to accepted 
definitions, and a single man cannot challenge a whole 
society. Innocence therefore is cruel and ironic in this 
world, and in the long run more harmful than corruption.~ 

The clearest vision of this interaction of innocence and 
corruption is in England Made Me, for Greene has not yet 
reduced the terms to religious values by calling them 
grace or sin. It is a carefully constructed book with the 
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same induced theatricality—each scene leading to the 
final climax of innocence betrayed absolutely in murder; 
the end of the scale. Greene has said that of all his books 
he prefers England Made Me after The Power and the Glory 
and The Heart of the Matter. 

In England Made Me, Greene assumes a world not even 
interested in the appearance of justice. Any sentiment of 
protest against the capitalist world is stifled: live and be 
allowed to live, although again, when Anthony Farrant 
revolts against this society, he is killed by its henchmen. 
But for the most part, the characters are prepared to drift 
on the open sea of this novel, and to grab at any wreckage 
that may float against them. Greene saw more percep- 
tively than some writers of the nineteen-thirties that a 
new kind of classlessness was evolving. Czinner and 
Conrad, both educated from the working class; Mr 
Surrogate the intellectual with the elegant house in 
Bloomsbury; Coral and her counterpart Anne in A Gun 
for Sale; the Assistant Commissioner even; and now in 
England Made Me, Krogh the international capitalist, 
Kate and Anthony Farrant and Minty, all share one 
thing in common: they are déclassés. The only aristocrat 
to appear in Greene’s whole work, L. in The Confidential 
Agent, is described as a museum piece: 


Perhaps L. read melodramas—he represented, after 
all, the aristocracy—the marquises and generals and 
bishops—who lived in a curious formal world of their 
own jingling with medals that they awarded to 
each other: like fishes in a tank, perpetually stared at 
through glass, and confined to a particular element by 
their physiological needs. They might take their ideas 
of the other world—of professional men and working 
people—partly from melodramas. It was wrong to 
underestimate the ignorance of the ruling class.® 


Being déclass¢ has nothing to do with money—Krogh is 
the head of a huge empire which he has founded—it is 
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rather a question of obscuring the terms of social refer- 
ence. Krogh’s past has been so filtered that hardly any- 
thing survives, for each further corruption, each incre- 
ment of capital, each relationship cast off, are all memo- 
rials towards a total dehumanisation, a withering of all 
roots all the more pathetic in that it is involuntary. “He 
has no more roots than us,’’ Minty correctly observes of 
Krogh. And Krogh himself thinks ‘“To live is to leave 
behind; to be as free as a shipwrecked man who has lost 
everything.’ He has a complete contempt for the journal- 
ists who track him and who are constantly trying to find 
out his past. Yet money is as much a part of the human 
condition as lack of it, and Krogh is as much a prisoner of 
his fortune as the others are the victims of their poverty. 
Krogh’s freedom is of the same order as Minty’s: both are 
mental vagrants: neither could acknowledge their 
similarities: 


Suddenly, from out of what distant past Krogh could 
not say, a joke emerged of the crudest indecency; it 
came with the warmth of an ancient friendship re- 
newed ... the joke, like an old friend could not be 
passed on: it belonged to a different, a harsher, shab- 
bier, friendlier period. He was ashamed of it now, he 
could not introduce it to new friends, not to the Minis- 
ter nor to the Prince nor even to Kate: give it food 
secretly and money, and pack it away; it at least 
would never come back for blackmail; but it left him 
with a sense of loneliness, of dryness, as if his life now 
were narrower instead of infinitely enlarged.’ 


The twins, Anthony and Kate Farrant, identify them- 
selves only too strongly with their past, fashioned by it as 
Krogh is by his kind of amnesia. Greene sustains long and 
balanced interior monologues to bring this out: the only 
other occasion he uses this technique is in a rather precious 
short story written at the same time, The Bear Fell Free. 
Anthony runs away from school: 
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I was frightened and father was ill and Kate came. 
Pale-green dormitory walls and the cracked bell ring- 
ing for tea.... And then silence, like heaven, and I 
was alone until Kate came. . . . ““Kate,”’ I said, and she 
was there as I knew she would be there, and we were 
alone in the barn.® 


Kate too recalls what had happened to her that night: 


I woke in the middle of the night hearing him fifty 
miles away. Knew he was in pain. Father ill. They 
wouldn’t let me go.... Like an old married couple 
after thirty years. .. .° 


Anthony has drifted from one scrape to another, and 
Kate has ended as Krogh’s mistress: the ripples have 
spread out since Kate disturbed the clear pond of child- 
hood that night, and so she feels the need to be more 
explicit to Anthony when she tells him that she is going to 

‘marry Krogh. “‘Anthony’s safe, she thought; I’ve undone 
the damage I did him when I sent him back, back from 
the barn to conform, to pick up the conventions, the 
manners of the rest.” She admits as much to him, “‘I told 
you wrong that night you ran away.” The hint of unfilled 
incest is suggestively maintained, to break out at Krogh’s 
wedding party celebration in a quotation, “And her to 
incest did provoke.” But more than anything else, it is the 
episode in the barn which binds them, because it marked 
the end of their innocent childhood. 

When Anthony is murdered because he has found out 
too much about Krogh’s manipulations of the bourse, and 
can no longer be trusted, the wheel has come full circle. 
Kate’s betrayal finds its inevitable outcome. For knowing 
too much of the world, she is necessarily corrupted, 
tainting Anthony. When he takes his stand against 
Krogh, and arranges to return to England, to Loo, the 
girl he has picked up by chance, it is already too late—as 
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it was in the barn—for nobody can afford to ignore or 
dismiss him as an innocent, as a child. Nor could he ever 
have taken his stand against the world with any success, 
for in order to do that, he would have had to know the 
ways of the world, and that would have involved be- 
coming part of what he was rebelling against. A man must 
know the enemy before he can fight. Once he is fighting, 
it is too late to cry off. Greene has reached an impasse. 
Men must grow up, but only towards death. Everything 
is a little death, an ebbing of innocence. Once innocence 
has evaporated, no one action assumes an importance 
over another. It is just a bald observation that some men 
do well and others fail. Doing well is just another form of 
death: Krogh is of the same material as Anthony and 
Kate. It is a closed world of nihilism. 

In many ways the real hero of the novel is Minty, the 
shabby free-lance journalist whose income depends on 
reporting all Krogh’s movements. Minty has no illusions, 
no ambitions, just a little self-disgust and a little malice 
which spur him on. He perks up at the thought of his 
school days at Harrow, ““Those were the days, eh?”’, but 
it is mainly to expose Anthony’s bogus old-Harrovian tie. 
His mentality is that of the Fourth Form. But so long as 
he receives his money, he is content. Not happy, for that 
would be to imply standards of judgments. “A gang of 
schoolboys raced through Minty’s mind, breaking up his 
pictures of Madonna and child, jeering, belching, break- 
ing wind.” Minty quickly realised that school was just a 
microcosm of the world. There was no barn offering him 
an escape route, and no sister to give advice. “He didn’t 
like girls, he couldn’t have said it in words more plainly; 
tawdry little creatures, other people’s sisters, their hats 
blocking the view at Lord’s.’? Minty can live like a crea- 
ture flung down a well. At least he has reached the bottom 
of the pit and knows that the sides are too slippery to be 
climbed. If he does not try to scale upwards, he will not 
be flung down again. His Anglo-Catholicism with its 
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cheap religious apparatus is his private escapism, in- 
dulged in like alcohol. The symbol of his existence is the 
spider he himself keeps trapped under his tooth-glass. It 
clings to life. Minty lives at the level of this spider, asking 
for neither more nor less, and receiving accordingly. 


And like the spider he withered, blown out no longer 
to meet contempt; his body stretched doggo in the 
attitude of death, he lay there humbly tempting God 
to lift the glass.1° 


Greene’s skill in unfolding this pattern of nihilism lies 
in his characterisation. For really all these characters, 
individually distinct though they may be, are no more 
than contrasted aspects of this innocence-corruption scale, 
with this difference from It’s a Battlefield, that Greene is 
no longer concerned with questions of justice, of seeing 
whether each character is rewarded according to his 
awareness of his own corruption. In the later novels, 
_Minty’s tooth-glass has been lifted, and the characters 
tempt God to prove His existence. But in England Made 
Me the tooth-glass is still over the spider. Krogh seems 
invincible under the glass because he has blotted out 
self-awareness most completely. Anthony and Kate 
could also remain under the glass if Anthony had not 
tried to tip it over from within. They are all fully realised 
characters, drawn in careful detail. They are the kind of 
English people so bound by their acquired social habits 
and conventions that even in a foreign country and cut 
off from their own class, they still respond outwardly in 
the expected way. The moral foundations of their lives 
are irrelevant to the world and its standards, and yet they 
have nothing else to steer by. 


Minty sneered: “Socialism.” 

‘Oh no,” Kate said, ““That’s not for us. No brother- 
hood in our boat. Only who can cut the biggest dash 
and who can swim.”’4 
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The dashers and the swimmers however, are all striking 
out from a sinking boat. 

Certainly this is a far cry from the jaunty Marxism of 
the nineteen-thirties with its emphasis on a regenerated 
tomorrow. But England Made Me is as preoccupied with 
the effects of capitalism on individuals, and with the class 
structure breaking up into new formations, as any 
Marxist literature. Furthermore, although there is an 
instinct towards corruption inherent in the process of life, 
Greene is saying, the instinct can become a rampant 
drive under the baneful repressions instituted by man. 

In this context, Greene had edited in 1934, the year be- 
fore publishing England Made Me, a selection of essays 
under the title The Old School. As we have seen, the mem- 
ory of school life clearly exercised a dominant influence 
on Greene’s imagination, as it did upon so many of 
Greene’s characters. The conclusions of this collection are 
vapid because the contributors, among whom are Eliza- 
beth Bowen, L. P. Hartley, Arthur Calder-Marshall and 
Anthony Powell, often enjoyed their schooldays, or at any 
rate failed to react very positively against them. Greene’s 
essay is equally inconclusive because not particularly 
personal, although he gives a promise of something 
critical. ‘“There is a curious distaste in this country for 
purely destructive criticism.’ But in the event, he limits 
himself to considerations about sex in public schools, 
feeling that co-education would offer no better alterna- 
tive. ““A comradely no-nonsense-about-sex attitude be- 
tween men and women is peculiarly repellent.” 

Stamboul Train, in spite of its affinities to an earlier 
novel, was Greene’s first “entertainment,” written, he 
admits, because he was desperately in need of money at 
the time. It is so essentially a part of Greene’s develop- 
ment that neither it nor his second entertainment, A Gun 
for Sale, can be categorised apart from his novels during 
the nineteen-thirties. Greene’s books become progres- 
sively more assured and more professional in construction. 


‘ 
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The subject matter of England Made Me is more intellectual 
and more literary than the melodramatic chase of A Gun for 
Sale: but before Greene had wholly mastered his skills as a 
writer and turned them to interpreting his Catholicism, the 
distinction between novels and entertainments is tenuous. 
It may well be that the need for money which gave rise to 
Stamboul Train also originated the idea of entertainments 
as frivolous, and subsequently non-religious, writing. A 
Gun for Sale is still a tentative book in the sense that 
Greene is not yet fully in control of the difficult medium 
of the thriller, and it lacks the finish of England Made Me. 
But Raven, its hero, spans the gap between Anthony and 
Pinkie, the Boy in Brighton Rock; another in the series of 
victims of childhood. For Raven as for Pinkie, the di- 
lemma has been inverted, for childhood was not a time of 
innocence but of horror. 

Brighton Rock is Greene’s first specifically Catholic 
novel. Although religion had peeped through in his 
earlier books, it had not yet formed the central debate. 

Yet the break is not clear-cut. Given Greene’s obsession! 
with the corruption of innocence, it only required the 
imposition of concepts like grace and sin, salvation and. 
damnation, to deck out an obsession as a religion. And it 
only required greater assurance of observation and pre- 
sentation to bring forward and expand the corruption 
manifest in the world as something numinous, having a 
relationship with a God on the grounds that no human 
being could conceivably accept such evil on earth unless 
it came from outside himself. . 

The transition from one kind of despair in England 
Made Me to another kind in Brighton Rock is not very 
abrupt. For Pinkie, the protagonist of Brighton Rock has 
something in common with Krogh, in that Pinkie too is 
dehumanised, vicious and sadistic, only more visibly so, 
because Pinkie has to carry out his dirty work with his 
own hands. But Krogh was corrupted through the slow 
erosion of the years: Pinkie is damned because he chooses 
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to be, damnation being the final terminus of a series of 
interconnected crimes, carried out as deliberately as 
Krogh’s. He is corrupted absolutely, an incarnation of 
evil, whether this is defined by a policeman, a judge, his 
girl-friend, a stranger, or a priest. It is possible to read 
Brighton Rock at one level as the case history of a particu- 
larly nasty, totally anti-social juvenile delinquent. 

But Greene, in choosing the subject, is concerned with 
a piece of special pleading. An equitable society in which 
Pinkie need not be a delinquent is a chimera: human 
society depends on the rule of the gang razors and the police 
handcuffs, as it did in It’s a Battlefield. If the world is so 
ordered, Pinkie is behaving like everybody else in wishing 
to carve out a place for himself. Greene presents this 
argument strongly, even sentimentally, and it is not 
enough to answer that Pinkie has a false view of society 
which leads him to crime. For what is law except con- 
cealed vested interests, and why should Pinkie be con- 
demned for his vested interest in himself? An awful 
resentment stirred in him—‘‘Why shouldn’t he have had 
his chance like the rest??? On the contrary he should 
rather be praised for he had appalling disadvantages to 
overcome—a childhood in the Brighton slums of Nelson 
Place. 


It was Saturday night. His father panted like a man 
at the end of a race and his mother made a horrifying 
sound of pleasurable pain. He was filled with hatred, 
disgust, loneliness: he was completely abandoned: he 
had no share in their thoughts—for the space of a 
few minutes he was dead, he was like a soul in purga- 
tory watching the shameless act of a beloved person.” 


And then comes the realisation that “if he climbed he 
had to take Nelson Place with him.” A case could be 
made that Pinkie is the genuine egalitarian. Greene 
seems to have some such sentimentality hidden here. 

Pinkie too is as déclass¢é as Anthony and Minty. There is 
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nothing to restrain him, particularly as he has in common 
with Krogh, “the vastness of his ambitions.” And here 
Greene seems to offer the tiny hope that slips through the 
armoured nihilism of England Made Me. Krogh might have 
been redeemed by the memory of a joke: Pinkie might be 
redeemed by the scope of his ambitions, leading him 
away from Nelson Place. Greene is careful to show that 
Pinkie had some conception of happiness which, if it had 
been nurtured, could have flowered. 


Suddenly, inexplicably, the Boy began to weep. He 
shut his eyes to hold in his tears, but the music went 
on—it was like a vision of release to an imprisoned 
man. He felt constriction and saw—hopelessly out of 
reach—a limitless freedom: no fear, no hatred, no 
envy. It was as if he were dead and were remembering 
the effect of a good confession, the words of absolution, 
but being dead, it was a memory only.}® 


We are never shown clearly how he might have grasped 
‘this hope. The nearest we get is when Pinkie admits, 
“Perhaps when they christened me, the holy water didn’t 
take. I never howled the devil out.’’ And when he marries, 
he confesses, ‘“When I was a kid, I swore I’d be a priest.” 
Or it might have been some personal but submerged 
quality: 
It was quite true—he hadn’t hated her; he hadn’t even 
hated the act. There had been a kind of pleasure, a 
kind of pride, a kind of—something else. .. . An enor- 
mous emotion beat on him; it was like something trying 
to get in; the pressure of gigantic wings against the 
Brass... ...¥* 


Perhaps Greene intends us to understand that this was 
the grace of God. At any rate there are enough such ambi- 
guous sentences to allow us to suppose that Pinkie might 
have turned good if things had worked out only slightly 
differently. 
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This makes his decline all the more tragic. He is pur- 
sued by human justice in the person of Ida Arnold, who 
had been picked up by Pinkie’s victim a few minutes 
before he was murdered. Ida Arnold is something of a 
caricature. This is not surprising in the light of the earlier 
novels but it detracts from the impact, for we are made to 
feel that Ida is really acting out of subjective enthusiasms 
of no great consequence. After Fred’s murder, there is 
“‘No one but her to ask questions,” and this turns into a 
rigged philosophy. Not only does she constantly reiterate 
her views of right and wrong, but she is “‘on the right side. 
She was cheery, she was healthy, she could get a bit lit 
with the best of them.” “Fun... human nature. . . does 
no one any harm.” These are the trite boundaries of her 
mind. There is again a touch of sentimentality in the 
remorseless pursuit of Pinkie by such a crude character: 
the lone wolf brought to bay by brutish dogs giving tongue 
en masse. 

In the end of course, Pinkie would be caught by the 
police. He is even warned by the inspector to get out of 
Brighton. But he is bound to his home town—“‘I suppose 
I’m real Brighton” —and cannot escape any more than 
he can reform. So the plot becomes a rather melodramatic 
race to catch Pinkie: will Ida get there first and catch his 
body, or will the Devil meanwhile snatch away his soul? 
Ida is checked when the police do not believe her story. 
The pause in her pursuit sends Pinkie into headlong 
decline as he tries to safeguard himself. First Fred’s 
murder ; then the fear of being spotted laying a false alibi 
leads to his courting Rose; to the murder of Spicer who 
might “grass” to the police; to marriage; to sending 
Prewitt the shady lawyer to France; to the defection of 
Cubitt; to a suicide pact with Rose in order to get rid of 
her; and finally to his own death, “whipped away into 
zero—nothing,” steaming with his own vitriol. His body 
as well as his soul is forfeit. Through the last sixty pages 
we are forced into a kind of sympathy for Pinkie, hunted 
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down by a fatality he cannot dodge: this determinism is 
important for it underlies Greene’s later novels. Pinkie is 
the first victim of some sort of auto-destructive machinery 
built into his life. “It’s no good stopping now, we got to 
go on,” he says, and continues ‘““No choice. Maybe it’s 
always that way—you start and then you go on going on.” 

Greene weighs a lot of evidence against Pinkie to make 
his doom seem all the more impressive. “Anger grinding 
at his guts like the tide,” “‘his ageless eyes,” “‘poison in his 
veins,” “‘a passion of cruelty stirred in his belly,” “his 
soured virginity,” “‘a prick of sexual desire disturbed him 
like a sickness,” “his virginity straightened in him like 
sex.”’ There is the culminating horror of knowing how 
Rose will learn of his hatred when she plays the record of 
his voice telling her that she is a little bitch whom he has 
never loved. Her peace of mind, precariously bolstered 
in the confession box by the hope of his love, will be 
shattered for good. Pinkie has left the taint of his corrup- 
tion in her mind and body. Damned by his mortal sins 
~ he threatens her too. 

Only with Pinkie’s death does the religious issue become 
clarified, to augment and intensify the narrative, that 
because Rose was able to love Pinkie, she may be able to 
save him through her love and she may be something of a 
saint in the manner of those early Christians who were 
sanctified by kissing lepers. The argument of the book is 
compressed in a sombre dialogue between Rose and an 
anonymous priest: that only by a profound knowledge, 
almost a love of sin, and the despair accompanying it, can 
a human being reach salvation. Speaking of the unborn 
child, the priest says, 

“Make him a saint—to pray for his father.” 

A sudden feeling ofimmense gratitude broke through 
the pain—it was as if she had been given the sight a 
long way off of life going on again. 


And the priest revealingly asks her to ‘‘Pray for me, 
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my child.” It should be the other way around, if any- 
thing. But the priest has been telling her of Péguy living 
in sin because he could not bear the idea that any soul 
was going to be damned. It is from this kind of humanity 
then, that a person reaches salvation: to sink to the depths 
of sin because only at the bottom will one have any idea 
of how far the distance really is. Minty has chosen to live 
at the bottom for its own sake: Rose had sunk there to 
save Pinkie through her love. The priest sums up, with a 
conclusion Greene recurs to frequently: 


You can’t conceive, my child, nor can I or anyone— 
the... appalling . . . strangeness of the mercy of God. 


If anyone deserved to be damned by any moral canons, 
it is Pinkie. Yet he has worked to a kind of sanctity 
through Rose. He has called forth these responses from her 
in the most unexpected way, just as twice he had found that 
she had a stubborn resistance to his suggestions. And 
reading backwards we can see an allegory emerging. 
Pinkie is as corrupt as he is because he is the vilest em- 
bodiment of human nature. But God, so the unspoken 
argument runs, became a man and was betrayed by the 
worst in human nature. Pinkie has also been betrayed by 
his fellow men—by Kite who enrolled him into the gang, 
by his parents every Saturday night, by his poverty, by 
the society which permitted all this. More theatrically, 
Pinkie is betrayed by Cubitt, for when Ida asks him if he 
is a friend of Pinkie’s he denies it three times: “‘ ‘I’ve seen 
you with him,’ she lied: a court-yard, a serving wench 
beside the fire, the cock-crowing.” The allegory is com- 
plete, for Pinkie knew precisely what he was doing: “ ‘Of 
course there’s Hell. Flames and damnation,’ he said.” 
“Credo tn unum Satanum.” But a jingle also runs through his 
head, “Between the stirrup and the ground, he some- 
thing sought and something found.” Rose supplies the 
missing word, “Mercy.” So strange is the operation of 
grace through God’s mercy that even as bad a sinner as 
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Pinkie can be saved through its mysterious agency. And 
God’s grace uses such unpromising material as Rose to 
work such unlikely miracles. There is a contrast here to 
Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray, for Rose-Pinkie 
operate in some ways like. Dorian and his portrait. As 
Pinkie sins more and more, so Rose is seen more clearly as 
a saint whose love remains inflexible. All Pinkie’s evil is 
absorbed in Rose, as Dorian’s is in his portrait. The 
suicide pact which Pinkie makes with Rose—and which 
culminates in Pinkie’s death by his own vitriol—also 
compares with Dorian’s death by stabbing his portrait. 
Although the parallel does not hold at all points, the 
outline and the moral remain clear: that if sin can be 
externalised, then so can salvation or damnation. 

It is plain that Pinkie’s salvation at one level lay in the 
hands of a psychiatrist and a social worker. His anti- 
social impulses might have been creatively utilised, for he 
is not without intelligence. But Greene has abandoned 
hope for human nature, and with England Made Me and 
Brighton Rock we can see his disgust for the external frame- 
works erected to control it. They may be all very well for 
the Ida Arnolds of this world, but cannot possibly take 
account of the people really worth serious moral con- 
sideration. In common again with Oscar Wilde, and the 
Decadents, Greene promulgates a hierarchy of the most 
evil who are the most interesting and vice versa, for these 
are the people who are evincing an intensification of 
personality which is most nearly absolute. But it is also a 
trait of most Catholic novelists, who consider that since 
sin is observably inevitable in human nature, but yet God 
shows mercy to the sinner, the greater the sin, the more 
intricate the steps towards salvation will become. It is 
here that the Catholic novelist finds a real restriction, one 
furthermore, which in its secular form was also an im- 
pediment to the fin-de-siécle Decadents, who were unable 
to treat the average person as worthy of serious considera- 
tion. For Ida Arnold is as interesting a character as 
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Pinkie, and despite himself, Greene makes her flamboy- 
ant, if dowdy. She is certainly more vital than the pallid 
Rose. Yet she does not have religious beliefs. ‘“Death 
shocked her, life was so important. She wasn’t religious. 
She didn’t believe in heaven or hell, only in ghosts, 
ouija boards, tables which rapped... .’’ And so Greene 
can treat her as dross, weakening the tension of the novel, 
and obtruding theological considerations. Hence the 
novel becomes a piece of special pleading, and not just in 
the sense in which some characters are more interesting 
to the novelist than others, which is only natural. For 
wrong, in the usually accepted meaning, is as important 
in day-to-day life as Sin, which has the theological 
connotations. It is the borderline cases between right and 
wrong appearing to contradict regular moral codes which 
are the preoccupations of novelists who have particular 
conclusions, and therefore particular standards, to estab- 
lish. The nature of Pinkie’s evil is clear enough, and both 
religious and non-religious could probably agree on 
definitions of it. It is in the assessments of its quality that 
disagreement follows. For wrong, because human, is 
small beer compared to Sin, which is wrong against God 
as seen by the religious. Sin however, has a dual nature in 
that it is an impediment to loving God, but it also entails 
greater love of God through subsequent guilt, confession, 
repentance and finally perhaps redemption. A Catholic, 
as Greene points out in his novels, has this “special know- 
ledge”’ always in his heart. And so borderline moral cases 
can never be treated in equivalent terms in Greene’s 
novel but instead must be presented as test samples for 
religious ambiguities, even if this means setting up 
apparent contradictions. The nature of sin is a trap for 
human beings, and one whose quality they are not in a 
position to judge. Hence human justice appears so wilful, 
and hence some characters stand out by virtue of their 
“special knowledge” to the detriment of others. The 
special pleading is on their behalf—for this small elite of 
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wrong-doers who refer to their actions as sins. Interesting 
as this hierarchy may be to a Catholic, it is largely in- 
comprehensible—except perhaps as a work of craftsman’s 
art—to the non-religious mind which tends to make 
more utilitarian value judgments. This accounts for the 
protective obscurity, even obfuscation, in Brighton Rock, 
which is also found in his later books. The allegory is 
never fully revealed, only suggested. The Christ-like 
nature of Rose-Pinkie is an inversion that needs more 
clarification whereas it receives on the whole greater 
mystification. The facts of Pinkie’s evil are allowed to 
slide into the language of theological ethics. ““The appal- 
ling strangeness of the mercy of God” acts as a blanket 
phrase which could explain everything or nothing. How 
are we to recognise it? and could we not redefine it as the 
appalling strangeness of human nature; or of Pinkie? or 
of Rose’s love? 

Brighton Rock offers the religious escape from the de- 
spairing nihilism of England Made Me. Hell is still here 
around us—the lawyer Prewitt quotes a phrase of 
Marlowe’s which recurs elsewhere in Greene, ‘“This is 
Hell nor are we out of it.’”’ But Hell is no more than a 
painful entry into Heaven for those who are initiated— 
the Catholics. This is why the priest can say “Corruptio 
optimi est pessima.”? The entrance narrows, but leaves 
always the last chink. In this way Brighton Rock, contrary 
to appearances, could be read as a cheerful book, al- 
though of course only by Catholics. And rather fervid 
ones at that. For others, it is a mirror of the living hell 
around us, and Greene is a master at evoking that. His 
sense of observation is only the more acute in that he has 
the ironic knowledge that hell here is just a pale imitation 
of the hell to come. “Flames and damnation.” Greene’s 
humanity still underlies the book, for he castigates the 
material squalor which can breed Pinkie, and with one 
part of himself Greene cannot help pointing out how 
unpleasant it is, and making the corresponding allowances 
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for Pinkie. And yet this is only to highlight the closed 
theological world in which Greene can trace the inter- 
action of corruption and innocence, salvation and dam- 
nation, in Rose and Pinkie—not with sympathy but with 
a shudder of self-identification. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


With the exception of a few experimental short stories 
collected in Twenty One Stories, The Quiet American and The 
End of the Affair in which the central character Maurice 
Bendrix narrates the story, Greene has avoided the use of 
the first person in his fiction. Journey Without Maps, the 
account of Greene’s travels in Liberia, was published in 
1936. Like its Mexican successor, The Lawless Roads, 
written three years later, it is mainly interesting as an 
insight into Greene’s personality, for both books are sub- 
jective narratives written in the first person. 
The tone of Journey Without Maps is set early on. 


Today our world seems peculiarly susceptible to 
brutality. There is a touch of nostalgia in the pleasure 
we take in gangster novels, in characters who have so 
agreeably simplified their emotions that they have 
begun living again at a level below the cerebral... It 
is not, of course, that one wishes to stay for ever at 
that level, but when one sees to what unhappiness, to 
what peril of extinction centuries of cerebration have 
brought us, one sometimes has a curiosity to discover 
if one can from what we have come, to recall at what 
point we went astray.? 


Evocative flashbacks are sparked off by the jungle. The 
memory of Major Grant: “‘he liked the idea of ordering a 
woman, as one might order a joint of meat”: of Miss 
Kilvane who recorded a life of Joanna Southcott from a 
ghost: of a tramp and a gypsy and a pervert; all enable 
Greene to turn from “the holy and the depraved indi- 
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vidualists to the old, the unfamiliar, the communal life 
beyond the clearing.”’ Analogies from the jungle subse- 
quently serve a metaphorical purpose in many later 
novels, as for example in Brighton Rock, ‘“He could see no 
familiar face anywhere, but he felt no relief. He thought he 
could lose himself safely in a crowd, but now the people 
he was among seemed like a thick forest in which a native 
could arrange his poisoned ambush.” 


It wasn’t so alien to us, this masked dance (in 
England too there was a time when men dressed as 
animals and danced), any more than the cross and the 
pagan emblems on the grave were alien. One had the 
sensation of having come home, for here one was 
finding associations with a personal and racial child- 
hood, one was being scared by the same old witches.” 


We get a curious flavour from this intertwining of the 
primitive and the sophisticated, for Greene is at pains to 
show that the tables are turned by simpler definitions. 
We call ourselves sophisticated because we have the 
words at our command. The Liberian dancers are per- 
forming similar actions, but do not require words to 
describe them. And their emotions are certainly more 
spontaneous, less “‘cerebral.’’ There is a basis of nihilism 
here, of the same kind as in England Made Me for Greene 
is saying that nothing civilisation can do will ever conceal 
the truth about human beings. It can only distort it, 
making parodies of the primitive, Major Grant, a mad- 
woman, a murderer and so on. And so only by descend- 
ing even further—like Minty, to the bottom of the well— 
by breaking through the barrier of nihilism to the murky 
antecedents, can we hope to understand the dark horrors 
that have made us what we are, and to perceive the truth 
under the perversions of progress. There is a combination 
in this book, so often found in Greene, of the morbid and 
the sentimental. Greene likes to dwell fully on the morbid 
aspects of civilisation, a word which he would put in 
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inverted commas in this context. “I find myself always 
torn between two beliefs: the belief that life should be 
better than it is and the belief that when it appears 
better it is really worse,’’ he explains early in the book. 
So he describes the long journey through the jungle on 
foot as a wearisome, fatiguing, frightening yet boring trek 
into “the heart of darkness.”’ In an evocative phrase in 
his journal Convoy to West Africa, written in 1941, he 
compresses what appears to be an oxymoron, just an 
elaborate grammatical trick “To me... Africa will 
always be the Africa of the Victorian atlas, the blank 
unexplored continent the shape of the human heart,’’? so 
that we can understand succinctly how Greene hopes to 
find a more approximate truth in this unexplored heart. 

The conflicting emotions keep up the suspense. But the 
conclusion is a pot-pourri of collected responses for Greene 
has found a life that should be better than it is, and he 
cannot say that a better appearance would mean that it 
was really worse. He has seen ‘“‘the dirt, the disease, the 
' barbarity and the familiarity of Africa.’ Yet he recog- 
nises in it, “the deep appeal of the seedy. It 7s nearer the 
beginning; like Monrovia its building has begun wrong, 
but at least it has only begun; it hasn’t reached so far 
away as the smart, the new, the chic, the cerebral.” ‘This 
is Greene’s brand of sentimentality, the other side of his 
morbidity. After all he might have said, the functional, 
the intelligent, the creative. By selecting garish adjec- 
tives, he summons up responses to the primitive which are 
largely literary. ““Nearer the beginning” seems a senti- 
mental way of begging the question, for there is no reason 
to suppose that primitivism was the essential political 
doctrine of the Garden of Eden. Easy as it is to sympa- 
thise with Greene’s disgust at the aspects of “‘seediness” 
into which he categorises civilisation, it is a romantic and 
escapist reaction to invert the values of two incompatible 
ways Of life. 

It makes the book provocative, however, and reveals 
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much of the originality of Greene’s mind and the sources 
of his inspiration. Starting at Freetown, to which he was 
to return during the War and in which he set The Heart of 
the Matter, Greene set off to Liberia, first by train and 
finally on foot, on a journey of several hundred miles 
inland, as far as French Guinea. His experiences were 
varied, and it was not until Greene began to feel ill that 
the self-analysis became acute. The chance encounters in 
the jungle or the villages were opportunities for the 
novelist: 


I was discovering in myself a thing I thought I had 
never possessed : a love of life.4 


It was, Greene emphasises: 


a discovery which interested me. I had always assumed 
before, as a matter of course, that death was desirable. 
It seemed that night an important discovery. It was 
like a conversion, and I had never experienced a con- 
version before (I had not been converted to a religious 
faith. I had been convinced in the probability of its 
creed). 


But it brought no clearer elucidation of why the world 
ought to be better than it is, not why the illusion of 
progress is worse than the original squalor: 


One was back, or if you will, one had advanced 
again, to the seedy level. This journey, if it had done 
nothing else, had reinforced a sense of disappointment 
with what man had made of the primitive, what he had 
made out of childhood. Oh, one wanted to protest, one 
doesn’t believe, of course, in “the visionary gleam”, 
in the trailing glory, but there was something in that 
early terror and the bareness of one’s needs. ... The 
sense of taste was finer, the sense of pleasure keener, 
the sense of terror deeper and purer. It isn’t a gain 
to have turned the witch or the masked secret dancer, 
the sense of supernatural evil, into the small human 
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viciousness of the thin distinguished military grey 

head in Kensington Gardens with the soft lips and the 

eyes which dwelt with dull lustre on girls and boys of 

a certain age.° 

The lack of balance in this particular comparison 
reveals the whole weakness of the book’s arguments. The 
primitive and the pervert are not pari passu: nobody 
would think of comparing them on an equal footing. But 
what if the witch doctor and the masked dancer have 
been turned into the doctor and the psychologist? For 
they represent the cerebral, and are a better target than 
the pervert. The belief in the supernatural evil of man is 
not expressed in the civilisation that Greene had left in 
order to visit Liberia. On the other hand Greene finds 
incontrovertible evidence that the belief is simply the 
truth. To do so, he has to take special cases, psychological 
misfits, social or mental primitives, and induces the gene- 
ral human condition from the particular. The Liberian 
jungle gives him an admirable opportunity to point to 
this evil as a universal condition. But the comparison 
breaks down at all levels except the literary and artistic. 
What we are left with is a man with a personal vision of 
despair, seeking to reinforce it by probing in a primitive 
area of human existence where he hopes responses will be 
“finer, keener, deeper’? because devoid of sophistication. 
What he actually finds is that he wants to go on living. 
Logically he ought to have been happy to be freed from 
the misery of a hell, in which primitive and sophisticated 
elements combine to expose man’s degraded condition. 
But if life appears better than death as it did to Greene, 

then sometimes when important issues are at stake and 
things appear to be better than they are, it is because a 
real scale of values does emerge. Better live than die. The 
conversion negates one of his beliefs, and the other after 
all, is merely the expression of a hope common to all men. 
It covers all the eventualities. But Greene’s position is 
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rather more complicated because so personal. Once again 
we are back at the private unhappiness and boredom 
which made him attempt suicide as an adolescent: 


But it was only fair, I suppose, that the moments 
of extraordinary happiness, the sense that one was 
nearer than one had ever been to the racial 
source, to satisfying the desire for an instinctive way of 
life, the sense of release, as when in the course of 
psycho-analysis one uncovers by one’s own efforts a 
root, a primal memory, should have been counter- 
balanced by the boredom of childhood too, that agon- 
ising boredom of “‘apartness’” which came before one 
had learnt the fatal trick of transferring emotion.® 


Journey Without Maps is a writer’s book, nota traveller’s. 
There are more than fifty allusions to writers and books 
and poems from Stevenson and Burton to Céline, 
Baudelaire, Firbank and Santayana which heighten the 
literary quality imparted by the manner in which Greene 
reveals himself—the personal interjections a page or two 
in length, prompted by travelogue of roughly the same 
length, the whole gathered under headings so that each 
episode and comment is complete in itself—almost a 
series of moral stories or fables. 

Because the literary qualities make the book so self- 
conscious, we feel that an extra dimension is missing, and 
it is worth reading the parallel account of this journey 
given by the cousin who accompanied him, Barbara 
Greene, in her book Land Benighted. (I am grateful to Mr 
Walter Allen for mentioning this book to me.) She en- 
joyed the experience: ‘‘Our adventures were more amus- 
ing than frightening,” and she was able to say that on 
occasions she felt “perfectly happy.” This second account 
has no literary qualities at all, and the uninhibited 
enthusiasm for life make it difficult to believe that the 
same situations and travels should call forth such opposite 
responses. She does stress however, that Greene was very 
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ill, and shows how important the conversion to a belief in 
holding on to life was: ““The same thought was in all our 
minds. Graham would die. I never doubted it for a 
minute. He looked like a dead man already.” 

Although Greene disliked Mexico more intensely than 
Liberia, his travels there did not evoke deeper feelings. 
Journey Without Maps is merely religious by implication; 
The Lawless Roads is a straightforward plea for the reli- 
gious practices of Catholicism, and it is often propaganda 
by nature and intention. It reveals less of Greene’s 
personality, for the ends of the book restrict even the 
literary quality which might be expected to emerge. 

Greene’s objective was the provinces of Tabasco and 
Chiapas where Catholicism had been forbidden by law 
and the churches had been for the most part destroyed. 
Since the provinces were remote and communications 
were poor or non-existent, the physical conditions of the 
journey proved somewhat similar to those of Liberia. 
Once again Greene was lonely, frightened and bored, 
‘and once again he was able to compare the civilised 
world with the primitive, only this time the primitive was 
Catholic not pagan. After reading an American women’s 
magazine, he wrote: 


I loathed Mexico—but there were times when it 
seemed as if there were worse places. “In a book 
once. ...” Here were idolatry and oppression, starva- 
tion and casual violence, but you lived under the 
shadow of religion—of God or the Devil. “Rating for 
Dating”—it wasn’t evil, it wasn’t anything at all, it 
was just the drug-store and the Coca-Cola, the ham- 
burger, the sinless empty graceless chromium world.’ 


We are faced again with the two antitheses Greene 
offered in his earlier travel book. But Brighton Rock forms 
an arch over the two books chronologically and intellec- 
tually, and the antitheses is now more overtly religion as 
represented by the instinctive faith of men, versus 
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materialism as evinced by the “empty graceless chro- 
mium world.” Greene is naturally appalled by the 
poverty and squalor of Mexico, but he is now prepared to 
write that life offers nothing better, and it is safer to keep 
hold of the small bastion of religious comfort against the 
inroads made by hypothetical happiness based on materi- 
alism, on “chromium.” The war is declared, the war 
between the God of faith and the Devil of the twentieth 
century, and if the Mexicans must stay hopelessly poor 
in order to keep their faith, then there is very little help 
for it. 

This acceptance of authoritarian Catholicism is a 
far cry from the radicalism of the earlier novels, although 
we can see how it evolves, given his revulsion from 
humanity and his acceptance of faith: 


The world is all of a piece, of course; it is engaged 
everywhere in the same subterranean struggle, lying 
like a tiny neutral state, with whom no one ever 
observes his treaties, between the two eternities of 
pain and—God knows the opposite of pain, not we. It 
is a Belgium fought over by friend and enemy alike. 
There is no peace anywhere where there is human life, 
but there are, I told myself, quiet and active sectors 
of the line. Russia, Spain, Mexico—there’s no frater- 
nisation on Christmas morning in those parts. The 
horror may be the same, it is an intrinsic part of human 
life in every place: it attacks you in the Strand or 
the tropics; but where the eagles are gathered together, 
it is not unnatural to expect to find the Son of Man 
as well. So many years haye passed in England since 
the war began between faith and anarchy: we live in 
an ugly indifference.® 


Substitute Marxist phrases and this might well have been 
written by an intellectual fighting in Spain. 

It makes a repetitive book for Greene has to fall back 
on tricks of writing to make his effect. Because we can feel 
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the literary bellows puffing at the emotions, the book does 
not even have the literary merit of Journey Without Maps. 
There is a constant hypostatisation of God, the saints and 
the Church, as if Mexico were the stage for a medieval 
morality play. It fails artistically because Greene’s 
observation of the external world is at the service of in- 
ternal and emotional pressures, irrespective of what the 
five senses might be adducing. 

The visit to Mexico led directly to Greene’s most 
powerful novel, and he acknowledges in the preface to 
The Power and the Glory that the incidents on which the 
plot is based can be found in The Lawless Roads. Seen in 
this light the travel book becomes a curtain raiser to 
The Power and the Glory which brought Greene to the 
attention of a world-wide audience for it established him 
as a leading Catholic writer, and one whose gifts were by 
no means parochial. The book, unpropitiously published 
in 1940, was awarded the Hawthornden Prize in that 

year, and has generally been considered as Greene’s most 
" masterful work. 

The central debate is the antithesis posed in The Law- 
less Roads between religion and materialism in Mexico. 
The two views are embodied by the priest and the lieu- 
tenant whose names are never given, so that the novel 
takes on the air of a parable as soon as the two prota- 
gonists are introduced and matched. Greene has em- 
ployed the technique of the thriller, of the entertainment, 
to give his story suspense. The action is one prolonged 
chase, strung round three meetings symmetrically 
arranged between the two men, once in a village where 
the priest has sought refuge and celebrated mass, a second 
time in prison where the priest is on a charge of drunken- 
ness, and finally at the arrest leading to his execution. 
Greene has introduced his familiar theme of betrayal, for 
the priest is tracked by a half-caste who forces him to 
return to a dying gangster, a Catholic who might be 
saved by confessing, and whom the police have used as an 
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involuntary decoy in their ambush. Greene has again 
divided the book into parts and chapters, giving a theatri- 
cal unity to the whole which adds to the dramatic 
effectiveness of an elaborate but skilfully wrought plot. 
The question, of course, is whether the priest is a saint. 
“The Catholic writer,’ Donat O’Donnell explains, 
“‘must hate sinful acts. He may love them too. In any case, 
however carefully he picks his words when describing 
them, his tone will reveal that he is not an impartial 
witness.’ Certainly the priest’s sins are catalogued with 
both hatred and love—chronic alcoholism, pride alter- 
nated with despair, a morass of ritual mishaps, and worst 
of all an illegitimate child to confront him with the 
incarnation of his lust. Greene shows with almost eager 
care how unworthy this man is to be the final reprgsenta- 
tive of the church in a province cleared’ of priests. The 
final calamity is the denial of his last confession, for the 
renegade priest, Don Jose, will not risk hearing it, so that 
according to orthodox doctrine the priest dies in a state of 
mortal sin to be damned consequently, although there 
are perhaps mitigating circumstances in that if he could, 
he would confess in a contrite spirit. But as he is taken to 
his execution, he is drat@and terrified—‘‘You could tell 
that he was doing his best—it was only that his legs were 
not fully under his control.”’ Plainly the priest is a martyr 
in that he died because of his vocation as a priest, and 
Greene leaves little doubt that he ought to be considered 
a saint as well, in spite of the manner of the life and his 


death: 


Tears poured down his face: he was not at the mo- 
ment afraid of damnation—even the fear of pain was 
in the background. He felt only an immense disappoint- 
ment because he had to go to God empty-handed, with 
nothing done at all. It seemed to him, at that moment, 
that it would have been quite easy to have been a saint. 
It would only have needed a little self-restraint and 
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a little courage. He felt like someone who has missed 
happiness by seconds at an appointed place. He knew 
now that at the end there was only one thing that 
counted—to be a saint. 


His case is not so drastic as Pinkie’s for the priest has 
the plea of suffering from his earnest moral intentions 
whenever he can bring himself to concentrate. By paying 
with his life, salvation seems taken for granted: sanctity 
is something more. Yet there is every argument adduced 
for thinking that the priest becomes a saint because of the 
stress towards repentance set up by his sins, much as Rose 
is something of a saint because of her shouldering of the 
burdens of Pinkie’s sins. In a later introduction to this 
novel, Greene has written that his Protestant history 
books had adequately taught him what Catholics believe, 
that the man should be distinguished from the office. 
Certainly the priest never fails to mortify himself when- 
ever his conscience is brought inio play: perhaps his self- 

- knowledge should be seen as humility instead of realism. 
He admits to the lieutenant that he had stayed in the 
province partly to have the satisfaction of being the last 
priest when the others had run away, and partly out of 
pride, and he is angrily answered by the lieutenant that 
he will be a martyr. “Oh no. Martyrs are not like me. 
They don’t think all the time—if I had drunk more 
brandy I shouldn’t be so afraid,’ the priest replies. 
Similarly he never follows out the line of thought that if 
the treacherous half-caste has something of Judas, then 
he himself must have something of Christ. 

The book opens with the priest in @ position to take a 
boat to Vera Cruz where he will be safe. A child arrives 
to say that his mother is dying. Mr Tench the dentist 
points out that the priest will miss the boat. “ ‘I shall miss 
it then,’ he said, ‘I am meant to miss it.’ ’’ And the boat 
sails without him. Equally when he has reached the 
security across the frontier and resumed his duties as a 
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respected parish priest, and is receiving good money for 
the baptisms he has to carry out, the arrival of the half- 
caste with a scrap of paper is enough to convince him that 
a dying man is in need of confession. He returns to a 
certain ambush to save the soul of the gangster James 
Calver. That Calver only tells the priest to run away is 
immaterial. Greene writes: 


At the best, it was only one criminal trying to aid the 
escape of another—whichever way you looked, there 
wasn’t much merit in either of them.!° 


This is plainly not so, for the priest has risked his life to 
save the other’s soul. The penalty he has to pay as a 
result shows which way Greene believes we ought to look 
at the two men. 


It is only the lieutenant who sees them as two criminals 
wanted by the law. Of the two he prefers the gangster: 


“A man like that,” the lieutenant said, “‘does no real 
harm. A few men dead. We all have to die. The money 
—somebody has to spend it.” 


His hatred of the priest is ideological: he is even prepared 
to goto the lengths of taking and shooting hostages from the 
villages. As Greene puts it, with a typical juxtaposition of 
an abstraction and a proper noun so that both set each 
other on edge, ‘‘He had the dignity of an idea, standing 
in the little whitewashed room in his polished boots and 
his venom.” 

In many respects the lieutenant is as much a pastiche 
as Ida Arnold. Greene has inverted the roles though, for 
Ida Arnold embodied all the popular catchwords of a 
low-level humanity, while the lieutenant embodies the 
inhumanity of a tyrant actuated by the popular catch- 
words of authoritarianism. But Greene takes more trouble 
to draw him, although basically he is as crudely symbo- 
lised by his revolver as Ida Arnold was by her big breasts. 
The lieutenant is allowed more justification than Ida’s 
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simple notions of right and wrong. “‘He was a mystic, too, 
and what he had experienced was vacancy—a complete 
certainty in the existence of a dying, cooling world, of 
human beings who had evolved from animals for no 
purpose at all.”’ Also he “‘felt no sympathy at all with the 
weakness of the flesh,” so that in the end he paradoxically 
comes to admire the priest to the extent of breaking the 
law and giving him brandy before the execution because 
he sees a strong mentality at work in a weak flesh. His 
idea of duty is far sterner than the priest’s and he only 
does this act because he is humane, not because he is 
sentimental. Greene stresses his frigid integrity in a scene 
when the lieutenant is shown playing with some children: 


It was for these he was fighting. He would eliminate 
from their childhoold everything which had made him 
miserable, all that was poor, superstitious and corrupt. 
They deserved nothing less than the truth—a vacant 
universe and a cooling world, the right to be happy in 
any way they chose. He was quite prepared to make a 
massacre for their sakes—first the Church and then the 
foreigner and then the politician—even his own chief 
would one day have to go. 


Scobie was to amplify this in The Heart of the Matter 
when he stated the opposite case, “In human relations 
kindness and lies are worth a thousand truths,” for he 
thinks that the truth has never been of any value to 
humans, “‘it is a symbol for mathematicians and philo- 
sophers to pursue.”’ The generalisation depends on the 
circumstances to which it is being applied, and it can be 
seen that the portrait of the lieutenant is only fair within 
its limitations. Even such an authoritarian has a wider 
goal than a vacant universe and a cooling world—the 
sombre images that Greene has depicted as the anti- 
theses of religious beliefs. Egalitarian motives, the desire 
for a juster world, are slurred over. There is certainly 
something inescapable in the poverty of Mexico, Greene 
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seems to say, which makes any such idealism not just a 
mockery but a danger. The impracticability of any 
Utopian ends the lieutenant might have are brought out 
in Greene’s descriptions of the villages, the squalor, the 
low level of existence. Revolvers can do nothing against 
the “‘terrible aboriginal calamity” in which the whole 
human race is implicated ‘‘2f there be a God, since there is 
a God,”’ to use the phrase of Cardinal Newman’s which 
Greene quotes on the title page of The Lawless Roads. The 
degradation of man is so complete in this country that the 
priest can even dispute a bone with a bitch whose back is 
broken. ““This was human dignity.” 

The priest and the lieutenant both share this life. In a 
way the one entails the other. ““The lieutenant walked in 
front of his men with an air of bitter dignity. He might 
have been chained to them unwillingly.” He cannot 
escape his surroundings any more than the priest can; any 
more than Pinkie could abandon Brighton. So it is with 
despair that he watches the peasants practice super- 
stitions as before, and with despair that he gives the priest 
five pesos—the price of a mass—as he frees him from the 
drunkenness charge. ““You are a good man,” says the 
priest, and in spite of his part: pris—the Catholic writer’s 
love-hatred of sinful acts—Greene would plainly like to 
balance the conflicting elements of good and bad in the 
two men, so that if the balance were correctly held, it 
would show the priest’s superiority in that he can make a 
different kind of mental effort to be free from his sur- 
roundings. Hence it is with genuine emotion that the 
lieutenant brings himself to say to the priest ‘“You aren’t 
a bad fellow. If there’s anything I can do for you. .. .”’ In 
fact, as the reader is well aware, the lieutenant is going to 
shoot him. 

Like true Greene characters, both men are inhibited 
by their childhood: 


All his life had lain here: the Syndicate of Workers and 
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Peasants had once been a school. He had helped to 
wipe out that unhappy memory. . . . The new children 
would have new memories: nothing would ever be as 
it was. There was something of a priest in his intent 
observant walk—a theologian going back over the 
errors of the past to destroy them again.!* 


The priest recalls his boyhood: 


It had been a happy childhood, except that he had 
been afraid of too many things, and had hated poverty 
like a crime: he had believed that when he was a priest 
he would be rich and proud—that was called having a 
vocation. He thought of the immeasurable distance a 
man travels—from the first whipping-top to this bed, 
on which he lay clasping the brandy. And to God it 
was only a moment. The child’s snigger and the first 
mortal sin lay together more closely than two blinks 
of the eye.18 


This is contrasted with the lives of the children through- 
out the book, as Kenneth Allott has observed in his study 
of Greene. They act as the unwitting springs of adult 
action; calling the priest to his duty; the burial of a dead 
child challenging Don Jose’s futility ; another dead Indian 
child revealing the primitive faith of the Indian tribes to 
the priest, and proving to the priest that faith was inera- 
dicable; Coral as his innocent spiritual daughter meeting 
a violent death; the boy Luis opening the door to the new 
priest, having spat at the lieutenant’s revolver; and 
finally Brigitta his illegitimate daughter, who is perhaps 
directly responsible for his death. For the priest is so 
Overcome at a crucial meeting with Brigitta that he 
prays, “Oh God, give me any kind of death—without 
contrition, in a state of sin—only save this child.”'* We 
do not know whether the second part of the prayer is 
answered, but the condition of his death in a state of 
mortal sin certainly occurs, and it is perhaps the means of 
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redemption for this illegitimate child. Greene reverts to 
this form of wager with God in The Heart of the Matter, 
The End of the Affair and The Living Room. 

Besides the correlations of the priest and the lieutenant, 
and of childhood and adult sin, there is one further set of 
balanced opposites: ecclesiastical piety, or conventional 
religious attitudes, against true spirit. The priest deliber- 
ately shocks the pious woman in prison by his unaccept- 
able paradox, “‘our sins have so much beauty.” (Cer- 
tainly this too, is something that Huysmans or Wilde 
might have written in another frame of mind.) Luis 
reacts to the pietistic literature his mother reads aloud. 
Similarly the jefe, or the Governor’s cousin selling illicit 
liquor, are balanced against the puritanism of the lieu- 
tenant, to show that the distinction exists as strongly 
among the non-religious. The construction of the novel is 
as tight and as accurate as a chess-board: each black 
square is balanced by a white. Like a game of chess, too, 
the moves of each character are determined by this 
restriction. As in Brighton Rock, we are constantly urged 
on by the fatality, by the impotence of the characters to 
break out of the pattern of events by some radical act of 
independent freewill. The antitheses form a complicated 
architecture whose crowning keystone is the martyrdom 
of the priest. But no sooner executed than another priest 
arrives anonymously. The allegory once again emerges 
to clarify the story. The priest has been betrayed and 
suffers death for the sins of the flesh, redeeming his own 
weakness, saving his daughter’s soul and perhaps con- 
verting others by his example. There will be handker- 
chiefs dipped into his blood. He is executed in a courtyard 
to avoid a demonstration. The lieutenant, as Pilate, falls 
asleep with utter weariness. ““He couldn’t remember 
afterwards anything of the dream except laughter.’’ Mr 
Lewis points out that the two syllables of the gangster’s 
name Calver, echo Calvary, and the twin photographs of 
the priest and the gangster, haloed in the police station 
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for identification, are reminiscent of the choice between 
Christ and Barabbas. The concluding arrival of another 
priest points the Resurrection. 

This is in the manner of a parable extensively adapted 
from the New Testament. Furthermore in treating the 
characters as allegorical, Greene can give a greater 
religious significance to the priest’s death. Even if the 
allegory is not too closely followed through, it is impos- 
sible not to read it into the novel. Part of the hesitation 
we feel when reading Greene derives from his method of 
dropping clues and blazing half-obscured trails which 
lead to interpretations at many levels. The Power and the 
Glory is not a proselytising work, nor even apologetic in 
the style of The Lawless Roads, for the Catholicism in it 
offers little hope or joy but only fear and danger although 
its deeply religious outlook and Catholic inspiration 
drawn from the symbols of the Passion are fervid with 
conviction. Greene has here most successfully reconciled 
the form of the novel with the impositions of Catholic 
belief. His technique is best displayed in this book, for 
there are few flaws in the story telling. Every detail, 
every observation, is necessary to the action, although 
sometimes his elliptical method only reveals this later in 
the novel. 

The preaching imparted through the parable drains 
away some of the emotional liveliness which had given 
Brighton Rock its impact. Energy is declining into morality 
and creative imagination into dogma. It is the melo- 
drama of the chase and the superimposed antitheses of 
opinion related through the excitement of the story which 
hold our attention. The arguments, in fact, are too 
narrowly circumscribed by the religious ambience. If the 
lieutenant and all he stands for, are coarse, wrong- 
headed, and conducive to unhappiness, he should stand 
condemned by his actions, not by such emotional projec- 
tions as the simple faith of peasants and Indians which he 
is unable to break down. The long disputation between 
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the two characters which occurs as the lieutenant is lead- 
ing the priest back to his execution is like shadow boxing. | 
Perhaps Greene wished to show that the two men could | 
not meet at the level of ideas, that they could only 
mutually recognise each other’s worth. The tragedy lies 
then in the incompatibility of their beliefs. But we feel 
cheated that neither man is called on to explain himself 
better to the other. For instance, the priest speaks: 


‘“‘We’ve always said the poor are blessed and the rich 
are going to find it hard to get into heaven. Why should 
we make it hard for the poor man too? Oh, I know we 
are told to give to the poor, to see they are not hungry 
—hunger can make a man do evil just as much as 
money can. But why should we give the poor power? 
It’s better to let him die in dirt and wake in heaven— 
so long as we don’t push his face in the dirt.” 

“TY hate your reasons,” the lieutenant said. “I don’t 
want reasons. If you see somebody in pain, people like 
you reason and reason. You say—perhaps pain’s a 
good thing, perhaps he’ll be better for it one-day. I 
want to let my heart speak.” 

“At the end of a gun.” 

“Yes. At the end ofa gun.” 

“Oh well, perhaps when you’re my age you’ll know 
the heart’s an untrustworthy beast. The mind is too, 
but it doesn’t talk about love. Love. And a girl puts her 
head under water or a child’s strangled, and the heart 
all the time says love, love.’ 


By not answering the points made by the opponent, 
but subtly altering the course of the argument by intro- 
ducing more emotive words—hunger, dirt, gun, love— 
instead of keeping to the fundamentals, the intellectual 
and political issues are debased into personal incompa- 
tabilities. We are left with the realisation that both priest 
and lieutenant have failed because they are resorting to 
unjustifiable violence in their lives for ends which are only 
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confusingly and emotionally specified. So our sympathies 
remain with either priest or lieutenant, depending which 
way we take sides, and they are not engaged on behalf of 
the other man. But because there really are two views 
here, this might have been a magnificent tragedy illu- 
minating both men impartially instead of degenerating 
into another example of the futility of human endeavour 
—a nihilistic pointless gesture whereby the man with the 
gun shoots the man with the ideas. So much so, indeed, 
that Mr Lewis feels he can call The Power and the Glory ‘“‘a 
divine comedy”’; the priest’s character having ‘“‘much of 
the comical unpredictability of the traditional picaro.”’ 

The priest’s fate is in fact predictable from the moment 
we start to learn of his character, as he turns away from 
Mr Tench. We do not need the half-caste to tell us, “It’s 
fate. I was told once by a fortune teller .. .a reward.” It is 
really only the manner of his death which will provide the 
tragedy andperhaps thesanctity. If Brighton Rock wasspecial 
pleading for the damned, The Power and the Glory is special 
pleading for the paradoxes of sainthood whereby a man as 
sinful as the priest is driven against his instincts of self- 
preservation to die for his faith, and whereby God can 
utilise so weak a vessel for His purposes. Since the lieu- 
tenant and the half-caste are the agents sending the priest 
to his death, they must be part of His purposes too, and so 
perhaps their self-justifications are superfluous. God just 
needed a saint at that moment in Mexico: if this were so, 
then certainly the nihilism vanishes. The credibility of the 
priest’s martyrdom depends on this introduction of God 
as the real hero of the novel. If God can be identified in 
human actions so that what the half-caste would call fate 
is really God’s purposes, the divine comedy on this earth 
is no more than a game on a black and white board. 
Greene has this to say of the priest: 


At the centre of his own faith there always stood 
the convincing mystery—that we were made in God’s 
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image—God was the parent, but He was also the 
policeman, the criminal, the maniac and the judge. 
Something resembling God dangled from the gibbet or 
went into odd attitudes before the bullet in a prison 
yard or contorted itself like a camel in the attitude of 
sex. He would sit in the confessional and hear the com- 
plicated dirty ingenuities which God’s image had 
thought out: and God’s image shook now, up and down 
on themule’s back, with the yellow teeth sticking out over 
the lower lip; and God’s image did its despairing act of 
rebellion with Maria in the hut among the rats.1° 


If then, all human actions are just images of God’s 
actions, as the priest thinks, there is a limitation of 
responsibility. The priest and the lieutenant are right to 
acknowledge each other as good men. Lieutenant, priest, 
half-caste, gangster, Maria, the children, all share in this 
one inescapable existence conditioned by their Maker, 
and in which they cannot properly be distinguished by 
the individual moral consideration of their actions, for 
every action—even sex and killing—is in God’s image. If 
this is really so, for us to believe that some are damned 
and some are saved, a religious dogma will have to be 
postulated. It is here that the limitations imposed by 
Greene’s religion are felt—for it is necessary to be, ifnota 
Catholic, at least a believer in God, in order to read this 
novel as the tragedy it is intended to be; if The Power and 
the Glory is not to seem just a virtuoso performance; a 
melodramatic thriller about a policeman chasing a 
priest, romanticised by its religious significance and its 
exotic Mexican setting. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ENTERTAINER 


Although Stamboul Train was Greene’s first entertain- | 
ment, the early novels evolving to the maturity of 
Brighton Rock and The Power and the Glory are enough of a 
whole to make the distinction unnecessary. Indeed, it 
only emerges in retrospect, for although a writer’s work 

reflects different aspects of his imagination, it is in itself 
something cohesive for which the author need not apolo- 

gise by calling his “serious” books novels and _ his 

“frivolous” books entertainments. There is even some 

confusion, for initially Brighton Rock seems to have been 

intended as an entertainment; it was so categorised in the 

the American edition. But the final resolution is plain— 

the novels have a central religious issue and the enter- 

tainments do not. 

The heroes of the entertainments generally make their 
disavowal of religious interest quite explicit. Raven in A 
Gun for Sale is so involved with his private misery that he 
sees all manifestations of the external world as a con- 
spiracy of which religion is just one more facet, as it was 
to Czinner. 


“The Holy Family’ : he pressed his face against the glass 
with a kind of anger that that tale still went on.... 
They made him a God because they could feel fine 
about it all, they didn’t have to consider the raw deal 
they’d given him. He’d consented, hadn’t he? That 
was the argument, because he could have called down 
a “legion of angels’’ if he’d wanted to escape hanging 
there. On your life he could, he thought with a bitter 
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lack of faith, just as easily as his own father taking the 
drop at Wandsworth could have saved himself when the 
trap opened. 


D. in The Confidential Agent merely states, “It’s no good 
taking a moral line—my people commit atrocities like 
the others. I suppose if I believed in a God, it would be 
simpler.” Equally, in The Ministry of Fear, as Arthur 
Rowe reveals the attempt on his life to Mr Rennit, the 
head of a private detective agency, he thinks: 


You couldn’t take such an odd world seriously ; though 
all the time he did, in fact, take it with a mortal serious- 
ness. The grand names stood permanently like statues 
in his mind: names like Justice and Retribution, 
though what they boiled down to was simply Mr 
Rennit, hundreds and hundreds of Mr Rennits. But of 
course if you believed in God—and the Devil—the 
thing wasn’t quite so comic. Because the Devil—and 
God too—had always used comic people, futile people, 

little suburban natures and the maimed and the 
warped to serve his purposes. When God used them 
you talked emptily of Nobility and when the Devil used 
them of Wickedness, but the material was only dull 
shabby human mediocrity in either case.” 


Stripped of religion, then, these entertainments are 
built around the remaining Greene themes of pursuit and 
betrayal, the corruption of innocence, the impossibility 
of rejecting past unhappiness—‘‘the mortmain of the 
past”’ Greene calls it—with all the action set as firmly 
into the contemporary political and social life as in J?’s a 
Battlefield or Brighton Rock. Given these themes without 
adducing the additional religious interpretation, the early 
entertainments could not but develop along the conven- 
tional lines of thrillers: but their firm anchorage into a 
recognisable framework corresponding to the more com- 
plicated structure of day-to-day life gives them the im- 
mediacy of newspaper reports. Greene is able to impart a 
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sense of news which does much to eliminate the contri- 
vance inevitable in thrillers. In a broadcast with Walter 
Allen in May 1955, Greene explained, “In one’s enter- 
tainments one is primarily interested in having an excit- 
ing story as in a physical action, with just enough charac- 
ter to give interest in the action, because you can’t be 
interested in the action of a mere dummy. In the novels I 
hope one is primarily interested in the character and the 
action takes a minor part.” 

A Gun for Sale, The Confidential Agent and The Ministry of 
Fear form a unplanned trio combining into one of the 
more elucidating records of the tensions set up by the 
threats and final outbreak of the World War. Like Eng- 
land Made Me, A Gun for Sale is concerned with the 
unprincipled machinations of international capitalism. 
Sir Marcus Stein, the armaments manufacturer bears 
the same resemblance to an identifiable industrialist as 
Krogh did to the Swedish match king Kreuger. Through 
his agent Davis, he hires Raven to murder a socialist 
minister. “It was worth more than half a million to 
him,” but Raven is paid with two hundred forged 
pound notes. In obtaining his due by tracking down Davis 
and Sir Marcus, Raven recklessly blazes a trail for the 
police. 

“Murder didn’t mean much to Raven. It was just a 
new job,” are the opening words of the entertainment. 
In some ways Raven is a lay prototype for Pinkie, and this 
sentence is re-echoed at the beginning of Brighton Rock, 
“Hale knew, before he had been in Brighton three hours 
that they meant to murder him.” With only slight modi- 
fications, Pinkie too might have expressed Raven’s de- 
spairing thoughts as he shoots Sir Marcus and Davis: 


. .. as if he were shooting the whole world in the person 
of stout moaning bleeding Mr Davis. And so he was. 
For a man’s world is his life and he was shooting that: 
his mother’s suicide, the lone years in the home, the race- 
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course gangs, Kite’s death and the old man’s and the 
old woman’s. There was no other way: he .had 
tried the way of confession, and it had failed him for 
the usual reason. There was no one outside your own 
brain whom you could trust: not a doctor, not a priest, 
not a woman.? 


But it is not a question of Raven’s damnation in a prob- 
lematical eternity. He is already condemned in this 
world by his hare-lip, by his father’s execution at Wands- 
worth for murder, by his mother slitting her throat with 
the carving knife in front of his eyes. Raven is not 
concerned with life or after-life: he wants to get even with 
the men who have betrayed him. It is beyond him when 
Anne explains the intentions of the dead socialist minis- 
ter. ‘‘And he’d done it all himself too, the obituaries said. 
His father was a thief and his mother committed—’ 
‘Suicide?’ ” Even then the kinship hardly penetrates. 
““The things you read,’ Raven said. ‘It’s enough to 
make a fellow think.’ ” 

Raven has never been innocent, for he has been born 
into a world of corruption and vice, symbolised by his 
own hare-lip. Yet compared to the gross self-interest of 
the armaments’ manufacturers, manipulating every man 
and emotion in order to maximise profits, Raven has the 
excuse that he is not cold-blooded. He murders because 
he must live: they murder because they have calculated 
the net financial gain. When it comes to the test of trust- 
ing another person, it is Raven who can take the leap, 
rather as in the novels the character who is saved can take 
the leap into faith. Anne is frightened and sickened at the 
thought of imminent war, and she sides with Raven in 
the hope of averting it. She sees that there is something 
honest in his single-mindedness. He trusts her, recognis- 
ing the innocence of her conviction. She breaks down 
when confronted with Mather her fiancé who is in charge 
of the police investigation and confesses everything that 
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Raven had told her. Raven is shot down, dying with the 
added bitterness of believing that Anne actively betrayed 
him. ‘“‘Death came to him in the form of unbelievable 
pain,”’ but hardly worse than life. The irony of the thriller 
gives one more turn to the plot, for the death of the 
capitalists, murdered revengefully by Raven, does avert 
the war. Anne and Mather can get married in the 
temporary respite. ““This darkening land, flowing back- 
wards down the line, was safe for a few more years.” 

The safety has become even more precarious in The 
Confidential Agent. D., an emissary from a republic losing a 
civil war, has been sent on a secret mission to the 
reactionaries to buy coal. Like Raven he is caught in the 
mills of grinding capitalism, but he is a man of education, 
a former university lecturer. ‘“There was a time when the 
class distinctions would have read like an insult, but now 
the class divisions were too subdivided to mean anything 
at all.” 

As an academic, he had edited a version of the Song of 
Roland in which Oliver is the hero, taunting the dying 
Roland with his foolish heroics. This is a typical Greene 
inversion. War has become more complicated now, re- 
mote from the straightforward issue of keeping the Moors 
out, and this topsy-turvy version is more consonant with 
the values which have emerged over the years of change. 
““*You are in No Man’s Land,’ ”’ says D. to Rose, the 
daughter of the coal-owner to whom his mission is 
directed. “‘ ‘Where I am. We just have to choose our side 
—and neither side will trust us, of course.’ ”’ For both D. 
and Rose are Greene’s déclassés, separated from their 
origins by inclination and intelligence, but unable to 
accommodate themselves afresh because the world is 
changing too fast to allow anybody to grow roots, or 
come to any simple decisions of the kind that led Roland 
to his death. They belong with Coral, with Anthony and 
Kate, Conrad Drover and Minty and Krogh, Pinkie, 
Anne and Raven: a growing band of emotionally dis- 
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possessed, fretful and fretted social orphans, unable to 
stabilise themselves in a vast game of snakes and ladders 
played by unseen strangers throwing invisible dice. 
Trust of a human being in those circumstances is stupid, 
trust in God an imponderable. Very small arrangements 
—the settling of scores—are the best any of them can 
hope for, in the absence of wider human relationships. 
These déclassés of both novels and entertainments are not 
only personally inhibited, but further restricted by the 
social order of this world, which is seen to destroy any 
natural disposition to happiness or enjoyment. They are 
the sad agents of disaster. 

Rose falls in love with D. although he is old enough to 
be her father and she will probably never eradicate the 
memory of D.’s wife, shot by mistake in the civil war. D. 
succeeds in closing the mines by accepting the dubious 
alliance of some local teddy boys who dynamite the pit- 
head and so make it impossible for any coal to be worked. 
D.’s escape is effected by Rose through her lover, a man 

‘who is a director of her father’s coal mines, and a Jew, 
who because of his social insecurity is prepared to run 
with the rebellious hares. In their greed, the capitalists 
have achieved nothing: they cannot even keep a check on 
their own subordinates, let alone sell their coal profitably. 
But the future happiness of Rose and D. is less assured 
than Anne and Mather’s. Rose’s last words close the 
book, “‘You’ll be dead very soon: you needn’t tell me 
that, but now... .’ Only the present matters, for war 
hangs over this book as over its predecessor. War will end 
their hopes of a civilisation, for all the innocents are equally 
caught up in it—D. and his dead wife and the murdered 
chambermaid and the man D. is forced to shoot, Rose 
and the teddy boys are all the unwitting hirelings of 
iniquity. D. looks round at the world which condones the 
death of a young chambermaid: 


If this was civilisation—the crowded prosperous 
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streets, the women trooping in for coffee at Buzzard’s, 
the lady-in-waiting at King Edward’s court, and the 
sinking, drowning child—he preferred barbarity, the 
bombed streets and the food queues: a child there had 
nothing worse to look forward to than death. Well, it 
was for her kind that he was fighting: to prevent the 
return of such a civilisation to his own country.* 


Greene published The Ministry of Fear in 1943, after an 
initial relief at the outbreak of War, which put an end to 
the confused and conflicting purposes of pre-war violence. 
Greene is one of the few English writers who was able to 
impart what the War meant to him through his literary 
and not his emotional ability. The Heart of the Matter and 
The End of the Affair are also set in wartime. In a short 
story, Men at Work, published in Penguin New Writing in 
1943, Greene portrays a Book Committee meeting in a 
wartime ministry, made up mostly of conscripts—includ- 
ing a specialist in early Icelandic customs on duty at the 
gate—and minor novelists arguing about slogans indoors. 
Notes from a Journal of the Blitz, 1940-1941, gives the other 
side of the picture. The War for Greene was an oppor- 
tunity to muster his best gifts as a writer, for the time of 
hesitation was over and it was now a matter of watching 
the familiar, the old, the safe, being transformed or 
adapted or blown to bits. It was the fusion of the morbid 
and the sentimental, noting with horror the precise way 
in which the old world was smashed and yet feeling that 
it was for the best because the old hypocritical vices were 
simultaneously destroyed. The Journal describes the 
behaviour of ordinary couples, of waiters, policemen, a 
raconteur, a priest, anyone who floats into view in the 
unreal confusion of the bombing. Looking back, “‘it 
was the squalor of the night, the purgatorial throng of 
men and women in dirty torn pyjamas with little blood 
splashes standing in doorways which remained. These 
were disquieting because they supplied images for what 
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one day would happen to oneself.” The journal indeed 
seems a medium suited to Greene’s rapid observation. 
The staccato style with its clipped adjectives immediately 
evokes the mood of the novels, and with far greater 
economy. 

The Ministry of Fear elaborates this period of the Lon- 
don blitz, drawing it around a melodramatic incident 
exposing the Fifth Column. The development of Arthur 
Rowe runs parallel to that of Raven and D. In his case, it 
was an early trauma of seeing a rat with a broken back 
which determined the central feature of his character, his 
inability to watch suffering. He killed the rat and later in 
his life when his wife was incurably ill, he practised 
euthanasia. At a fair, he wins a cake in which secret 
photographs have been hidden by enemy agents and 
accidentally stumbles on a secret formula. From that 
moment he is a hunted man. Although innocent, he is 
unable to stand apart: ‘‘People could always get things 
out of him by wanting them enough; it broke his 
. precarious calm to feel that people suffered.”’ But like 
Raven and D. he is stiffened into resistance by the enemy. 

Anna Hilfe, sister of the Fifth Column organiser, comes 
to Arthur’s rescue with her pity. She knows he has 
been unwittingly involved and she cannot allow that in 
war nobody is unwitting. Her pity is the direct cause of 
her brother’s suicide, for Arthur collects the evidence of 
his espionage and exposes him to the police through 
Anna’s agency. Anna’s pity turns to love, but neither pity 
nor love can overcome the barrier between them set up 
by Arthur’s murder of his wife. Arthur loses his memory 
in a bomb attempt on his life, and Anna hopes he has 
forgotten the murder: but her brother had told him be- 
fore committing suicide as the police close the net. “‘ ‘How 
much I love you,’ ” says Arthur to Anna: 


He was pledging both of them to a life-time of lies, but 
only he knew that... . They had to tread carefully for 
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a lifetime, never speak without thinking twice; they 
must watch each other like enemies because they loved 
each other so much. . . . It seemed to him that after all 
one could exaggerate the value of happiness.® 


Of these entertainments, none are free from the more 
glib faults of melodrama, least of all The Ministry of Fear, 
with its tricksy contrasts between the plausible appear- 
ances of the Nazis and their desperate behaviour, and the 
over-emphatic hatred of violence which leads Rowe to 
crime for the highest motives. There is a dramatic irony 
too knowingly pointed out to the reader, for once Arthur 
Rowe has recovered his memory, realising what his past 
contains and again becoming reconciled to it, there seems 
no reason for “watching each other like enemies.” After 
all, Anna knows his secret too, and accepts him in spite of 
it. In other circumstances, we feel, Greene would have 
depicted him as a saint, but as it is, Rowe is a sentimental 
abstraction. Because he is supposed to have shed his 
emotions after the all-embracing pity which made him 
kill his wife, love and hate are made to seem inter- 
changeable, almost synonymous, as they were also for D. 
who would recognise a kindred spirit in Rowe. It is not 
for their characterisation that these thrillers stand out, as 
Greene said in his broadcast, but rather for the irony 
woven into every detail of the plot, juxtaposing the 
actions that are supposedly good and bad, and revealing 
their unforeseeable conclusions. 

None of the characters in these entertainments bother 
about the consequences of their actions, nor even trouble 
to examine them with any accuracy. Their dilemmas 
spring from the urgency with which they are forced to 
decide questions with vaster implications than the im- 
mediate situation presents. Hence the characters tend to 
become literary mechanisms, triggering off chain reac- 
tions which appear to be quite remote from their per- 
sonality. This keys up the excitement, of course, and lends 
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the tone of intelligence and sophistication which sets them 
apart from the run of such books. But it is no coincidence 
that The Confidential Agent could be reduced to the ab- 
stract terms of the Song of Roland, nor that The Ministry 
of Fear runs parallel to Charlotte M. Yonge’s The Little 
Duke, excerpts from which head each chapter and point 
the action. The entertainments are skilled literary con- 
structions in the manner of Conrad, with a tinge of 
Conan Doyle and John Buchan. As in Conrad’s case, 
their merit lies in the pin-pointing of detail which is the 
result of close observation: 


They swept into the courtyard and out into broad 
stony Northumberland Avenue, policeman saluting: 
into a taxi and off along the ruined front of the Strand: 
the empty eyes of an insurance building: boarded 
windows: sweet-shops with one dish of mauve cachous 
in the window. 


Wartime London springs to life, defining the outlines of 
the thriller. 

Apart from his journeys to Liberia and Mexico, Greene 
lived in London from 1929 when he resigned from The 
Times until December 1941, when he sailed to West 
Africa to work for the Foreign Office, having spent a 
brief period with the literary section of the Ministry of 
Information in 1940. During these twelve years he wrote 
a good deal of occasional journalism, mainly for weekly 
magazines. The bulk of it was his film criticism for the 
Spectator, which he wrote between 1935 and 1939 with 
only short intermissions, ceasing with his appointment as 
literary editor of that paper in 1940. He then became its 
drama critic as well, even though wartime restrictions 
limited his opportunities mainly to music-hall sketches 
and revues. From July 1937 until December in the same 
year when it closed down, he was film critic and part- 
editor of a weekly, Night and Day, which was intended to 
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be the English equivalent of the New Yorker. Its demise 
was hastened by Greene’s review of the film Wee Willie 
Winkie, starring Shirley Temple, which led to a libel 
action. ‘“The owners of a child star are like leaseholders— 
their property diminishes in value every year. ... Miss 
Shirley Temple’s case, though, has a peculiar interest: 
infancy with her is a disguise, her appeal is more secret 
and more adult.” Damages were awarded to the film star. 

In general, Greene’s journalism of the period shows a 
spontaneity and a humour which is not found elsewhere 
in his writing. The quality of his criticism contains that 
opinionatedness which distinguishes the critic from the 
journalist. Greene consistently attacked the faults of the 
cinema as he saw them: the commercial dictates which 
breed shoddiness of plot, and lower standards to retain 
audiences. ““The fictional screen has never really got 
beyond wish fulfilment dreams,” he wrote in passing 
judgment on another film which might be taken as an 
indictment of the second rate cinema industry. “And all 
the while the great fake emotions booming out—Love, 
Country, Ambition—like a Times leader writer taking a 
serious view of the Abdication crisis.” This sort of attitude 
gave him scope for ridicule: ““A Karloff scenario must 
have made curious reading. Were those grunts phoneti- 
cally expressed ? One pictures the Karloff arriving in the 
car for a hard day’s grunting in the studio. ...” It also 
led to a wry method of expression: “Seeing Garbo has 
always seemed to me a little like reading Carlyle: good, 
oh very good, but work rather than play.” 

Greene’s criterion for a good film is that it should 
represent life as most of us experience it. In an article for 
the Spectator he rather disingenuously wrote: 


The huge public has been trained to expect a villain 
and a hero and if you think you’re going to reach the 
biggest possible public, it’s no good thinking of drama 
as a conflict of ideas; it’s the conflict—in terms of sub- 
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machine guns—between the plainest Good and the 
plainest Evil.’ 


He amplified this later: 


It is wrong to despise popularity in the cinema—popu- 
larity there is a value, as it isn’t in a book; films have got 
to appeal to a large undiscriminating public: a film 
with a severely limited appeal must be—to that extent 
—a bad film.’ 


Realism was the means to achieve that end, even if screen 
realism is only an illusion, and the films Greene praises 
are those which are convincingly true to life, however 
complicated the filming techniques may have been in the 
production. 

Many of Greene’s books have been filmed, from 
Stamboul Train and Brighton Rock to Our Man in Havana: 
The Third Man and The Fallen Idol were written specifi- 
cally for the cinema. Greene has also worked inter- 
mittently as a script writer since the nineteen-thirties, and 
plainly his style and construction owes something to the 
effects of cutting and dissolving from shot to shot, learnt 
in this capacity. The cinema has been a medium which 
has attracted Greene since the days when other intellec- 
tuals were perhaps too ready to dismiss it as a popular 
and inferior art. Not that he is unaware of the dangers, as 
a caustic article, Film Lunch, shows: “... the writers, a 
little stuffed and a little boozed lean back and dream of 
the hundred pounds a week—and all that’s asked in 
return the dried imagination and the dead pen.’”® It is 
mainly since the War that Greene has turned from criti- 
cism to writing scripts. In 1948 Greene cooperated with 
Carol Reed to film his short story The Basement Room 
under the title The Fallen Idol, a typically Greene betrayal 
of a small boy brought into violent contact with adult 
corruption by the one grown-up he trusts. It was with 
The Third Man, however, in the following year that Greene 
consolidated his reputation in the cinema, for it was a 
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conspicuous film in the wastes of the post-war film 
industry. A contemporary opinion was that it “may well 
prove to be the most popular British film ever made.”’1° 

Published in book form as an entertainment, The Third 
Man catches the post-war mood as surely as The Conji- 
dential Agent caught the pre-war. Rollo Martins, a writer 
of cheap thrillers, arranges to meet his boyhood friend, 
Harry Lime, in Vienna, only to find that Harry is dead 
when he arrives. Martins refuses to believe the hearsay 
that Harry was the head of a penicillin smuggling racket. 
He follows such clues as are available, until the murder of 
an innocent bystander who had witnessed Harry’s death 
in a car accident convinces him. In spite of school days 
shared with Harry, Martins accepts the police verdict on 
his friend and joins in the chase, which ends in Harry 
being shot down in the Vienna sewers. 

The story is a melodramatic thriller based on the 
mysterious report of Harry’s death. Whereas Raven, D. 
and Rowe take the law into their own hands, Martins 
has to take the still harder course of allying himself with 
the law, even though it means accepting the police 
verdict that Harry is a crook. The plot is very simply told, 
with the needs of the cinema kept at the surface. The 
Third Man was never written to be read, but only seen, as 
Greene forewarns in the preface. A sub-plot adds light 
relief, for Martins’ pen name is confused with a well- 
known British author and he is forced to give a British 
Council lecture in a scene of straightforward farce, 
something which has hitherto been alien to Greene’s 
writing with only brief and very spasmodic exceptions. 

Farce, even absurdity, so surprising an element to 
creep into Greene’s work at so late a moment in his 
writing, is the essential ingredient in Loser Takes All—a 
nouvelle of the Monte Carlo roulette tables—and in Our 
Man in Havana. Once again these entertainments have 
provided the material for films. Our Man in Havana has a 
political setting in Cuba before the Castro revolution. 
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But the melodrama here is secondary to the farce of the 
plot, for it is only the most tenuous and indirect thread of 
imaginative fantasy that connects Wormold to the vio- 
lence done apparently through his agency. He accepts 
the mysterious offer to become a secret agent only be- 
cause it will give him the money to pay for a pony for his 
daughter Milly. In return he invents information which 
he transmits to London. At some points the information 
coincides with real people and events and the dénouement 
lies in the discovery that his enemies believe that he is so 
dangerous a spy that they are prepared to liquidate his 
unknowing agents, and to poison him at a business lunch. 
This only confirms the minister in London in his im- 
pressions of Wormold’s worth. It is not until the revela- 
tion that the plans of secret installations are magnified 
drawings of vacuum cleaners which it is Wormold’s 
business to sell, that the truth comes out. Meanwhile, 
like his predecessors in the entertainments, Wormold has 
broken through self-imposed barriers and retaliated. 
_ Outraged by the attempt on his life, he shoots his would- 
be assassin, using the chief-of-police’s revolver. Wormold 
and Milly are obliged to leave Cuba, although in return, 
and in order to save his face, he is decorated and marries 
the secretary sent out to Cuba as his accomplice. It is the 
only one of Greene’s book to have a “‘happily ever after” 
ending, which is perhaps suitable to a book Greene 
introduces with the words “a fairy story like this.” 

True to type, neither Rollo Martins nor Wormold 
have religious beliefs. Martins reproaches Harry Lime: 
“**You used to be a Catholic,’”’ and is answered with simple 
casuistry “‘ “Oh, I still believe, old man, in God and mercy 
and all that. I’m not hurting anybody’s soul by what I 
do. The dead are happier dead.’ ”’ Milly holds the card of 
religion against her father. “Unlike Wormold who be- 
lieved in nothing, Milly was a Catholic: he had been 
made to promise her [?.¢. his dead wife] that before they 
married.” The contrast between these entertainments and 
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the theology of the later novels could hardly be more 
acute. Greene’s explanation is given in the preface to his 
Three Plays. 


The strain of writing a novel, which keeps the author 
confined for a period of years with his depressive self, 
is extreme, and I have always sought reliefin “entertain- 
ments’’—for melodrama as much as farce is an expres- 
sion of a manic mood.¥ 


The farce had been very little apparent, although there 
have been glimpses—the student rag in A Gun for Sale, 
into which Raven blunders, overcoming the bullying 
Fergusson whom he forces at gun point to exchange 
clothes; or the ridiculous clubman, Captain Currie in 
The Confidential Agent; and the lecture scene in The Third 
Man; even the baptising of a boy with a girl’s name by the 
drunken priest in The Power and the Glory. This unexpected 
virtue appears almost bashfully in Greene’s idiosyncratic 
world where once it had no more than a slender chance of 
survival. 

“When a novelist has a play produced for the first 
time in middle age, it is natural to assume that he has 
come rather late to the theatre.”” So Greene apologises 
for a new departure. His first two plays to be staged were 
religious in theme: but the third play, The Complaisant 
Lover, is a traditional comedy set in drawing room and 
hotel bedroom. Greene’s dramatic interest had hitherto 
been confined to a short work on British Dramatists giving 
pride of place to the Elizabethans in whom he saw terms 
of reference suitable to the modern world. He had been as 
intransigeant a critic of the theatre as of the film. For 
example, he reviewed Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit in 
1941: 

...a weary exhibition of bad taste, a bad taste all the 
more evident now when sudden death is common and 
dissolves more marriages than the divorce courts. It 
would be charitable to suppose that Mr Coward 
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conceived his play in the crude peaceful sunlight of 

Australia, between the patriotic broadcasts, and that 

when he has been longer in this country he will feel less 

blithe about this spirit world of his where dead women 

behave like characters in aati Lives, and a saint is 
“rather fun’. 


The Complaisant Lover, admittedly performed in 1959 in 
circumstances quite unlike those of 1941, is not far 
removed from Blithe Spirit in intention, although superior 
in execution. Once again farce has predominated, for the 
compromise reached in the play is that the lover consents 
to share the wife with the husband. It is an astonishing 
epilogue to a decade which opened with The End of the 
Affair, a novel dealing with the same triangle in an almost 
perversely different way. 

But the dichotomy between novel and entertainment, 
between depressive and manic in Greene’s own language, 
has become more evident and more disturbing. The ex- 
, perience as transformed into the writing of the novels has 
become more sombre, while the entertainments have 
acquired a deepening fantasy, even whimsicality. The 
synthesis initially produced an ironic tone which gave the 
early thrillers their originality. The world of Lord Peter 
Wimsey, Raffles, the Saint and so on, is a world of black 
and white; Raven, D., Rowe and Czinner all saw it under 
the colours of The Viper of Milan. Hence the irony of the 
shading: Sir Marcus Stein, the coal owners, Dr Forester 
and the policemen are just tinted deeper than their grey 
trackers. This underworld of the perpetually hunted 
performs an uninterrupted ring-a-ring-of-roses as a dance 
macabre, as if they dared not change the steps in case they 
were exposed in some humiliating posture. Irony gives 
this ballet choreography its impact and its evocative 
atmosphere. It is the sense of an absurd yet induced 
pattern in human affairs that have led some critics, 
mainly French, to think of Greene as an Existentialist— 
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with a Catholic penalty clause. But it is the poetic irony 
of proving how black white is that evokes the pattern of 
these thrillers. 

The composition so ably achieved in the earlier works 
appears to be deliberately avoided: the professional story- 
telling technique remains as accomplished. Perhaps the 
“dried imagination and the dead pen”’ of the cinema are 
the wicked step-mothers. For it is a misnomer to lump the 
earlier secular novels, A Gun for Sale, The Confidential 
Agent, The Ministry of Fear, under the generic heading of 
entertainments. They are more than that—presentations 
of a social scene through an unexplored medium by a 
writer whose literary sense moulded the form to suit 
himself. The later entertainments are what the generic 
heading implies but the literary assurance can now afford 
to disregard the form and so has reduced them to 
exercises of virtuosity, jeux d’ esprit. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RELIGIOUS LEAP 


The Power and the Glory derives much of its plausibility 
from its background of Catholic persecution. Similarly 
Greene’s subsequent novels owe much to what Donat 
O’Donnell has called ‘“‘the extraordinary sunsets of the 
last years of Christendom.” Inevitably in these novels we 
glean the thin crop of exile, for the present seems a cheer- 
less, graceless trough compared to the secure past when 
everybody accepted God’s love as something natural, “‘in 
their hearts” as Querry puts it to Maria Rycker in the 
fable he tells her at the end of A Burnt-Out Case. Exile 
carries with it the doom of alienation from the general 
cultural life in the new, enforced circumstances, so that 
often Greene appears to be the struggling master of a 
ship uncontrollably swept by the tide upon the rocks and 
for the sake of the log (which he is rapidly compiling) he 
is shouting out instructions which none of the crew can 
decipher above the storm. 

Yet a touch of worldly cynicism does not deflate 
Greene’s novels although it may foreshorten their per- 
spective, for the novels seek to discover the relationship of 
the characters, in the daily conduct of their lives, to their 
ultimate purpose. In writing of Mauriac, Greene throws 
away a comment on Henry James: 


With the death of James the religious sense was lost to 
the English novel, and with the religious sense went the 
sense of the importance of the human act. It was as if 
the world of fiction had lost a dimension. 


In an earlier essay on James, Greene had called this “a 
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sense of evil religious in its intensity,” meaning, it seems, 
that Henry James was able to infect his novels with a 
significance more than the obvious one supposed by the 
plot, for Henry James consistently avoided issues of the 
kind Greene elaborates. Perhaps it is something nearer to 
a sentence of James which Greene also quotes with ap- 
proval, ‘“‘the black and merciless things which lie behind 
great possessions.” If human life is an end in itself, then 
its passage is vile and its victims trapped in these dark and 
merciless things. If it is not an end in itself, then it must 
be connected with God’s purposes. In either event, 
Greene appears to praise Henry James for infusing this 
dilemma into his novels. He argues that if a sense of evil 
preponderates in all man’s activities, and is something 
imposed on him from outside his nature, only a meta- 
physical explanation is possible. So as a Catholic, 
naturally Greene can relate this “‘sense of evil religious in 
its intensity”’ to God, and his novels are attempts to prove 
the connexions between sin and God’s purposes. All of 
them have something of the moral theologian’s disputa- 
tion about them: they are ontological exercises. 

On the surface, Scobie in The Heart of the Matter, has 
affinities with the priest in The Power and the Glory. Both 
men are driven to their death by self-enfeebling motives 
in which they appear to connive, and both men are ob- 
sessed with the guilt of their sins, which is sapping all 
foundations of morality. They feel these sins are doing a 
direct injury to God which they are powerless to prevent. 
Both are essentially good men seduced by the weakness of 
the flesh. On the other hand The Heart of the Matter is not 
a conducted tour round the positions of Scobie’s sanctifi- 
cation, after despair has led him to suicide in a state of 
mortal sin. In The Power and the Glory the argument was 
derived from the priest’s acceptance of himself as God’s 
agent, however unwillingly because unworthy. The Heart 
of the Matter revolves round Scobie’s arguments with God. 
The priest suffered from the disparity between God’s love 
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of him and his love of God—niggardly, however hard he 
tried to make amends. Scobie is broken by the impossibi- 
lity of proving his love for God, because God’s love has 
set standards out of his grasp as an ordinary man. Even 
human virtues are delimited by God’s love until Scobie’s 
fatal sense of pity seems more a parody of the emotions of 
love or compassion. In a way, God is shown almost 
taunting Scobie, as He later taunts Bendrix. Scobie could 
only have saved himself, we are to believe, by hardening 
the emotional arteries, by becoming a less good man. 

In the eyes of the world, Scobie is an admirable citizen, 
Scobie the Just. He is something of a Puritan. If he does 
not love his wife, he does the next best thing: 


No man could guarantee love for ever, but he had 
sworn fourteen years ago, at Ealing, silently during the 
horrible little elegant ceremony among the lace and 
candles, that he would at least always see to it that she 
was happy.? 


He has stripped himself down to the essentials of human 
' nature, the inescapable bare bones: ‘“‘Scobie built a home 
by a process of reduction.” When he is passed over for the 
Commissionership, Scobie is indifferent, for his work 
without reward is his life. It is Louise who cries out that 
she will never be able to show her face in the club again. 
At the bare level of his unpretentious existence, Scobie is 
a happy man for his realistic outlook permits him no 
delusions: 


Why, he wondered, swerving the car to avoid a dead 
pye-dog, do I love this place so much? Is it because 
here human nature hasn’t had time to disguise itself? 
Nobody here could ever talk about a heaven on earth. 
Heaven remained rigidly in its proper place on the 
other side of death, and on this side flourished the in- 
justices, the cruelties, the meanness that elsewhere 
people so cleverly hushed up. Here you could love 
human beings nearly as God loved them, knowing 
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the worst: you didn’t love a pose, a pretty dress, a 
sentiment artfully assumed.* 


The inevitable interaction of man and woman corrupt 
his asceticism—inevitable, for as Querry is to put it, “Why 
did he give us genitals then if he wanted us to think 
clearly ?”? Scobie has thought clearly enough to be re- 
conciled with everything except the pain he causes 
Louise. He has no illusions about her. The first time she 
is introduced, she appears to Scobie like a dog or a cat, 
her face the yellow ivory tinge of atabrine, “‘he had the 
impression of a joint under a meat cover.”’ She obscures 
his thoughts, not for what she still means to him physi- 
cally, but more insiduously for what she once meant. 
Like Job, Scobie has been afflicted, (his daughter has 
died in England) but the suffering only reaffirmed 
Scobie’s inflexibility. To protect Louise in this unilateral 
fight against her unhappiness, Scobie sacrifices his hard- 
won integrity. He becomes as other men are, remoter 
from the love of God, and of course the more he conceals 
his actions, the more Louise loves him. He borrows 
money from Yusef, the unscrupulous Syrian trader, to 
pay for her fare to South Africa; he conceals the letter 
found in the Portuguese captain’s bathroom during a 
search for smuggled diamonds because he is overcome by 
pity for the man; and finally out of pity he makes a 
prayer similar to the priest’s in The Power and the Glory, 
when he sees a child carried in as a survivor from a 
torpedoed boat. ““Take away my peace for ever, but give 
her peace.’’® Scobie cannot comprehend this suffering: 


... that the child should have been allowed to survive 
the forty days and nights in the open boat—that was 
the mystery, to reconcile that with the love of God. 
And yet he could believe in no God who was not human 
enough to love what he had created.® 


Once again the death of a child is the pivotal test. The 
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loss of his peace ironically brings success: he is offered the 
Commissionership : the ungodly flourish. 

Helen Rolt, another survivor brought on shore at the 
same time, is the effective response to his prayer. He is 
caught once again by his fatal pity. “Sadly like an even- 
ing tide he felt responsibility bearing him up the shore.” 


In the future—that was where the sadness lay. Was 
it the butterfly that died in the act of love? But human 
beings were condemned to consequences. The respon- 
sibility as well as the guilt was his... he felt tired 
by all the lies he would some time have to tell: he 
felt the wounds of those victims who had not yet bled. 
... Somewhere on the face of those obscure waters 
moved the sense of yet another wrong and another 
victim, not Louise, nor Helen. Away in the town the 
cocks began to crow for the false dawn.’ 


Scobie too will be crucified for the sins of others, that 
dreary and repetitious catalogue demanding death as the 
price of release. He feels himself betrayed at all points. 
' Louise learns of his adultery: Wilson, the government 
spy, untracks his dealings with Yusef: Father Rank can 
neither confide in him nor confess him: losing the habit 
of trust, Scobie helplessly allows his boy Ali to be mur- 
dered by Yusef. Finally he is cornered by Louise’s return 
and her insistence that he should take communion, which 
he cannot do in a state of sin. It is as if God too had 
betrayed him. But once he has damned himself—out of 
pity again—there is nothing left but to avoid the accusing 
women and he kills himself, faking a heart disease. Even 
then Wilson is able to detect the forged evidence in his 
diary by the colour of the ink. 

‘“‘We Catholics are damned by our knowledge,” Scobie 
tells himself as he rejects the reasonable solution of 
confessing his sins, returning to Louise and leaving Helen 
to recover. “‘She has survived forty days in an open boat 
and the death of her husband and why can’t she survive 
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the mere death of love? As I can, as I know I can.” 
Scobie is a figure of tragedy because like other Greene 
victims, he has this special knowledge. It is insufficient to 
pare himself down to the essentials, for the death of his 
love leaves the residue of pity like a compost, and in this 
life it is not possible to apply the rules that accompany the 
special knowledge within the context of a human exist- 
ence, however sparse. Scobie’s tragedy is a grudge 
against God, for allowing this closed predicament. There 
is only one reservation, built like a forlorn fire-escape 
twisting down the concealed wall of a building, that as 
Father Rank says, ‘““The Church knows all the rules. But 
it doesn’t know what goes on in a single human heart.” 
God’s mercy operates there, and Father Rank offers the 
consolation that “‘he really loved God.”’ As in the priest’s 
case, or Rose’s at the conclusion of Brighton Rock, the 
final unknown factor will be God’s mercy which may 
give a new solution to the unbalanced equation, of life 
and damnation on the one hand, and God’s love for his 
creatures on the other. 

In his Introduction to Three Novels, Greene writes that 
this novel was to prove popular, but not with the author, 
for he finds technical faults with the presentation of the 
characters; “the scales too heavily weighted, the plot 
overloaded, the religious scruples of Scobie too extreme.” 
Feeling that the balance of the novel was against Louise, 
he has published in this Introduction a scene between her 
and Wilson—rejected from the draft of the novel—which 
is intended to show her less unfavourably. In it however, 
Louise makes herself clear about Scobie: ‘‘I hate him.” 
The emphasis of the characters is little altered by this 
scene and Greene still agrees that “‘Suicide was Scobie’s 
inevitable end.” 

If God is the unseen Governor of the colony in The 
Heart of the Matter, He is also the Master-Novelist in The 
End of the Affair. Scobie has the special knowledge which 
eats into him as surely as Pinkie’s vitriol: Bendrix has not, 
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he is an unbeliever resisting God, sticking his toes into the 
sands of human life,a Doubting Thomas. Scobie dragged 
himself to God on all fours, and God drags Bendrix to 
him. The Heart of the Matter is more entertaining to read, 
for its setting on the West African coast provides more 
scope for Greene’s descriptive powers than Clapham 
Common, particularly as Greene does not elaborate the 
wartime scene as he had done in The Ministry of Fear. But 
The End of the Affair has a more provocative and explicit 
theme than Scobie’s self-destruction in the name of 
God’s love. Scobie dies with the words ‘‘Dear God, I 
love...’ and we will never know whom. By denuding 
his personality, Scobie weakens himself to the point when 
even his suicide remains ambiguous. Whichever way he 
intended to finish that sentence, there is a justification for 
Louise’s closing bitterness: ““Did he have to make such a 
mess of things ?”’ If God’s love entails a necessary mess, 
perhaps love ought to be redefined. But at least a mess 
designed by someone is preferable to human anarchy. 
_ And Bendrix is brought face to face with this difficulty. 
He epitomises, in other words, the firm resolve so lacking 
in Scobie, to work things out. 

Hence the plot of The End of the Affair issomething more 
subtle and shifting than the great swathe cut across 
human life by The Heart of the Matter, rather like a Racine 
tragedy with its incompatible antitheses. Maurice 
Bendrix hopes to write a novel about a civil servant and 
takes Sarah, the wife of a ministry official out to lunch. 
They have an affair which ends abruptly leaving Bendrix 
unhappy and jealous. After a lapse of nearly two years, 
Bendrix meets Henry, the deceived husband, and the 
chance encounter leads to the explanation of Sarah’s 
conduct. The story is told in the alternative tenses of the 
past and the present with a long interlude of forty pages 
of Sarah’s diary, a dramatic device which enables Greene 
to give her account of the affair. 

If Scobie’s love swung between pity and responsibility, 
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Bendrix’s swings between selfish desire of possession and 
hatred—the result of being thwarted. Told in the first 
person, Bendrix describes himself with unflattering self- 
awareness corresponding nearly enough to Scobie’s 
‘Catholics are damned by their knowledge.” “And yet I 
could feel no trust: in the act of love I could be arrogant, 
but alone I had only to look in the mirror to see doubt, in 
the shape of a lined face and a lame leg—why me?” 
Actuated from motives of desire mixed with hatred of 
someone who so torments him, Bendrix hires a private 
detective to follow Sarah. The motzf of hatred is stressed— 
‘Hatred is very like physical love: it has its crisis and then 
its periods of calm’’—for Bendrix wishes to stack the cards 
against himself. Loving Sarah has seemed both a mental 
anguish and the only hope of happiness. They are re- 
duced to every shift of dishonesty, to themselves and to 
Henry, so that Bendrix has plenty of material for his 
self-disgust. 


In misery we seem aware of our own existence, even 
though it may be in the form of a monstrous egotism: 
this pain of mine is individual, this nerve that winces 
belongs to me and to no other. But happiness anni- 
hilates us: we lose our identity.® 


It is the negative qualities of pain and loneliness which 
confirm Bendrix in his love, and these same negatives 
which enable him to switch so quickly to hate. For to him 
as to Scobie, love is largely a matter of inducing feelings 
in others in order that they may torment the victim in 
ways that he has chosen. 

The climax comes when Bendrix is knocked down by a 
door in an air raid. Sarah sees his body and prays to God 
along the lines of the priest and Scobie. She explains it in 
her diary: 

I knelt down on the floor: I was mad to do such a 
thing: I never even had to do it as a child—my parents 
never believed in prayer, any more than I do. I hadn’t 
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an idea what to say. Maurice was dead . . . Dear God, 
I said—why dear, why dear?—make me believe. I 
can’t believe. Make me. I said, I’m a bitch and a fake 
and I hate myself...I shut my eyes tight, and I 
pressed my nails into the palms of my hands until I 
could feel nothing but the pain, and I said, I will believe. 
Let him be alive and I will believe...I said very 
slowly, Ill give him up for ever, only let him be alive 
with a chance, and I pressed and pressed and I could 
feel the skin break, and I said, People can live without 
seeing each other, can’t they, they love You all their 
lives without seeing You, and then he came in at the 
door, and he was alive, and I thought now the agony 
of being without him starts, and I wished he was 
safely back dead again under the door.® 


This is the crux, for Sarah deserts Bendrix for God, 
although Bendrix thinks it is another rival he can contend 
with, not realising that the unknown “‘he”’ should have a 
_ capital letter. By the time he finds out the truth, Sarah 
has precariously overcome the flesh, and it is too late— 
she is dying of a lung congestion. God has answered her 
prayer as he answered the priest’s and Scobie’s. 

What Professor Kermode has called “the unwilling 
sanctification of Sarah”’ is unfolded by a series of miracles 
that Bendrix tries to rationalise. He prays to Sarah to 
save him from seducing a girl met on the day of Sarah’s 
funeral: the detective’s small boy is cured of a dangerous 
fever after receiving a childhood book belonging to Sarah: 
the rationalist Smythe, who had discussed the nature of 
faith with Sarah loses the strawberry birth-mark on his 
cheek where Sarah had kissed him, having accepted her 
faith as a sign of love. By a complicated twist of plot it 
transpires that Sarah had been secretly baptised as a 
Catholic when very young by her mother. In a letter to 
Bendrix written on her death-bed, Sarah writes—with an 
echo of Pinkie’s “‘it didn’t take”’: 
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I believe there’s a God—I believe the whole bag of 
tricks, there’s nothing I don’t believe, they could sub- 
divide the Trinity into a dozen parts and I’d believe... 
I’ve caught belief like a disease. I’ve fallen into belief 
like I fell in love.... When you came in at the 
door with the blood on your face, I became sure.... 
You took away all my lies and self-deceptions like they 
clear a road of rubble for somebody to come along it, 
somebody of importance, and now he’s come, but you 
cleared the way yourself.?° 


It is no good Bendrix gibing at God: 


You didn’t own her all those years: I owned her. You 
won in the end, You don’t need to remind me of that, 
but she wasn’t deceiving me with You when she lay here 
with me, on this bed, with this pillow under her back. 
When she slept, I was with her, not You. It was I who 
penetrated her, not You." 


Bendrix has simply cleared the rubble off the roads and 
he is left with a prayer. “Oh God, You’ve done enough, 
You’ve robbed me of enough, I’m too tired and old to 
learn to love, leave me alone for ever.’’!? His disillusion, 
his self-disgust and his hatred are all transferred to a God 
whom he hypostatises as Sarah’s conqueror. He acknow- 
ledges existence through his own defeat. 

This is, of course, an even more formidable and jealous 
God than the priest’s or Scobie’s. Just as Bendrix hoped 
to write a novel about Henry, so God is writing a master- 
novel around Bendrix and is able to call on a far wider 
material, until in the end it is God who has even condi- 
tioned this first-person narrative by providing such a 
different story from the one Bendrix planned. So much so 
that Professor Kermode feels able to say that ‘“Mr Greene 
is of the devil’s party and comes near to knowing it,”’ for 
if God has made Bendrix and the world as they are, but 
yet demands quite impossible behaviour from them, He is 
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to be regarded as the origin of pain, confusion and misery, 
the deliberate and rather sadistic mocker of our existence. 

Yet as much of Bendrix’ hatred comes from within him- 
self, nor would it be fair to say that he was hating God 
through himself. He is as bored as other Greene victims. 
In his way he sets as little store by life as Scobie did. But he 
will not yield during the life that is left to him. A clue on the 
first page tells us “this is a record of hate”’ and this hatred 
is in itself an acknowledgment of God. In fact Bendrix is 
never the impartial witness to sin, the irreligious man, the 
indifferent man or the agnostic: his love-hate is some- 
thing religious in itself. The way in which Bendrix 
responds is obedient to Greene’s axiom about Henry 
James. Merely because it is pessimistic does not mean it is 
the natural response. The clue to this is a passage in 
Sarah’s diary that Bendrix takes up: 


When I was at school I learnt about a King—one of 
the Henrys, the one who had Becket murdered—and 
he swore when he saw his birthplace burnt by his 
enemies that because God had done that to him, 
“because You have robbed me of the town I love most, 
the place where I was born and bred, I will rob You 
of that which You love most in me.” 


Bendrix at the end of his narrative recalls this: 


I said to Sarah, all right, have it your way. I believe you 
live and that He exists, but it will take more than your 
prayers to turn this hatred of Him into love. He robbed 
me and like that king you wrote about I’ll rob Him of 
what he wants in me. Hatred is in my brain, not in my 
stomach or my skin. It can’t be removed like a straw- 
berry mark or an ache. Didn’t I hate you as well as 
love you? And don’t I hate myself?1* 


God-hatred then, is really the only possible form of 
God-love, given that God made the world and us in his 
image. Satan is after all an angel. And so Bendrix can 
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think “‘You’re a devil, God, tempting us to leap.” He 

reaches this conclusion by realising how Sarah has been 

sanctified: 
For if this God exists, I thought, and if even you— with 
your lusts and your adulteries and the timid lies you 
used to tell—can change like this, we could all be 
saints by leaping as you leapt, by shutting the eyes and 
leaping once and for all: if you are a saint, it’s not so 
difficult to be a saint. 


We might have said the same about the priest in The 
Power and the Glory. In his Introduction to Three Novels, 
Greene has written that in this book “‘there were only 
two shades of the same colour—obsessive love and 
obsessive hate,’ and he has now come to think that the 
leap and the shut eyes were too far-fetched: 


I found like Bendrix that I had no great appetite to 
continue with my principal character gone and only a 
philosophic theme left . . . I realise now too late that I 
was cheating. The incident of the strawberry mark had 
no place in this book; every so-called miracle should 
have had a natural explanation, and the coincidences 
ought to have continued over the years, battering at 
the mind of Bendrix, forcing on him a reluctant doubt. 


Greene resumes the arguments in his religious plays, 
The Living Room and The Potting Shed. Neither are effective 
works as drama, probably because dialogue is the weak- 
est weapon in Greene’s armoury. Without his descrip- 
tions and his metaphors, the plays seem flat and artificial, 
even though they have been given the external theatrical 
unity of the novels which should impart the necessary 
economy of argument to suit the more restricted form of 
the stage. The failure, perhaps, lies in Greene’s use of the 
stage as a vehicle for ideas which can be sustained like a 
juggling act in the complexity of his fictional plots, so 
rife with paradox and irony and inversion that a poetry 
of suspended rationalism, if the phrase can be allowed, is 
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held in balance. But on the stage, however accomplished 
the technique, such obliquity can not well be supported, 
and Greene has to present his material more directly. 
The result is something of a pastiche of the novels. 

The Living Room is an extremely thin rearrangement of 
the Greene love triangle. The tangle of Scobie’s life is 
reproduced with a few inversions. Michael Dennis is 
married to a wife he no longer loves, and has seduced 
Rose Pemberton. When summoned by Rose’s great-aunt 
Helen, in order to put an end to Rose’s sin, Mrs Dennis 
threatens suicide. Rose cannot bear the thought of caus- 
ing such pain, and takes Mrs Dennis’s pills out of a sense 
of pity and personal sin. (Pemberton was also the name of 
the young man whose suicide in The Heart of the Matter 
triggered off the idea in Scobie’s mind as a means of 
release. John Atkins’ book gives a table of the coinci- 
dences of names in Greene’s work.) Rose’s great-uncle is 
a crippled priest, Father James, who is saved from the 
hollow characteristics of his fictional colleagues by the 

paralysis which has kept him confined to a bath-chair. 

He expresses with a simple optimism the forlorn gropings 
of Scobie, Bendrix and Sarah. “It was often the biggest 
sinners who had the biggest trust. In mercy.” “I don’t 
know anyone who is great enough for Hell except 
Satan.” 

The Potting Shed has more content, although the axis on 
which the play depends is still the rather crude ration- 
alist-believer conflict. The rationalist family of Callifers 
is guyed in the same way as Michael Dennis was, carica- 
tures of agnostics in the religious mind, and again ex- 
posed as empty and worthless—although this time by a 
spoilt priest, Father Callifer the drunken brother of the 
old and dying rationalist Henry. After Henry’s death, it 
transpires that there has been some concealed secret con- 
cerning James, his son and the black sheep of the family. 
Gerald Weales has called this play ‘“‘a kind of super- 
natural detective story’’!* and the plot indeed consists of a 
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family merry-go-round until the secret is laid bare. James 
learns that he was found as a child hanging dead in the 
potting shed, but restored to life by the prayers of his 
uncle, in a way very reminiscent of the priest’s, Scobie’s 
or Louise’s prayers: 


Let him live God, I love him. Let him live. I will give 
you anything if you will let him live. But what had I got 
to give him? I was a poor man. I said, ““Take away 
what I love most. Take... take. . .”” (he can’t remember) 
James: ‘“Take away my faith, but let him live.”’?” 


The memory acts as a revelation: the priest realises 
why he has lost his faith and has become a drunk. James 
accepts God—‘“He’s in my lungs like air’”—but his 
estranged wife Sarah answers him in Bendrix’s language: 
“I wasn’t kissing God when I was kissing you.” Still his 
mother says she is not sure about the miracle: finally 
James’ young niece recounts her allegorical dream about 
the potting shed in which she saw a lion fast asleep and on 
waking it, it licked her hand. 

The Quiet American, written over a period of three years 
from 1952 to 1955, might well seem out of place in a 
discussion of Greene’s religious work, for it appears to 
vitiate the distinction drawn earlier between novels and 
entertainments. It is plainly a serious book, yet its hero 
Fowler does not believe in God. 


Wouldn’t we all do better not trying to understand, 
accepting the fact that no human being will ever 
understand another, not a wife a husband, a lover a 
mistress, nor a parent a child? Perhaps that’s why men 
have invented God—a being capable of understanding. 
Perhaps if I wanted to be understood I would bam- 
boozle myself into belief, but I am a reporter; God 
exists only for leader writers. 


The Quiet American has some of the attractive qualities of 
the entertainments and lays claim to being the most care- 
fully wrought and written of all Greene’s books. Each 
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chapter is divided into a narrative of the past and the 
present, until the two unite at the end of the book. The 
End of the Affair has a comparable ellipsis, although its 
action is not so wide-ranging. 

The central theme of The Quiet American harks back to 
Greene’s dictum about Henry James, for it deals with a 
man who is too innocent to live in a world built on 
“black and merciless things.” Innocence in this sense is to 
be equated with the Greene conceptions of pity and re- 
sponsibility and love, all, in theory, ways of communicat- 
ing with other people to mutual advantage. All have the 
deceptive ring of virtue about them, which Greene has 
set about demolishing. Childhood has a few years’ grace. 
But if it is indefinitely prolonged, it becomes a perverted 
value, even though one of the tests Greene offers of God’s 
strange mercy is the death of children. No man can grow 
up and remain innocent. Anthony Farrant was the first 
example of the danger of doing so, It is also Pyle’s chief 
vice, and as fatal to him as it was to Anthony. 

In many ways Pyle’s innocence is really ignorance. 
Since it acts on other people—for Pyle is no longer a 
child—it is unforgivable. This recalls a sentence inserted 
at the climax of Scobie’s dilemma, as he is about to take 
communion in a state of sin: “Innocence must die young 
if it isn’t to kill the souls of men.” Fowler too has one 
illusion. He believes that he can stand aside and report on 
life. This is as “innocent” as Pyle’s view that decisive 
action will influence the course of events, and if taken by 
men of good-will, for the better. His illusion is dangerous. 
Pyle falls in love with Phuong, Fowler’s Indo-Chinese 
mistress, and since he intends to marry her, he is sure he 
is offering her more than Fowler can. Fowler is consis- 
tently refused a divorce by his Anglo-Catholic wife. 
Pyle saves Fowler’s life when they are caught in a Viet- 
minh ambush, an action which by the human standards 
normally in use would be considered to his credit. 
Fowler nearly admits as much, “Even though my reason 
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wanted the state of death, I was afraid like a virgin of the 
act.” Fowler does not want his life saved for the wrong 
reasons. He sees what the war has done when he goes out 
with a French patrol which shoots a mother and child in 
the line of fire, shortly after crossing a canal which is 
packed with bodies. Because nobody will take a stand but 
continue blustering about their convictions, there will be 
more and more dead bodies—as anonymous and futile as 
those in the canal. When Fowler finds that Pyle is impli- 
cated in a bomb explosion in the centre of Saigon, he 
arranges for his murder. Again the sight of a mutilated 
child decides him. It is coincidental that he will regain 
possession of Phuong. Pyle’s beliefs are learnt from a book, 
not from life. “Sooner or later,”’ says the Communist who 
will kill Pyle, ‘‘one has to take sides. If one is to remain 
human.” Before they are ambushed, Fowler and Pyle 
discuss this very question, with Pyle uttering platitudes 
about the democratic way of life and its inherent truth. 
In the end it is disgust with his invincible naiveté that 
leads Fowler to arrange for Pyle’s death. 

Fowler is a more disengaged and cynical character than 
Scobie or Bendrix. He too is reduced to the bare bones, 
being disturbed by nothing except an onslaught against 
his selfish complacency. It is only by a narrow margin 
that he sums up enough emotion to revenge the bomb 
outrage. His beliefs are learnt from the habits of journal- 
ism: he is forced to become a leader writer in the end. 
Reporting is not enough, although Fowler would welcome 
total immersion in his work. The horrors of war in Indo- 
China drag trite phrases from his lips: “It’s a strange, 
poor population God has in his kingdom, frightened 
cold, starving.’ His relationships with women are flatly 
considered as “notions of hygiene.’ When he finally 
wins Phuong back, he only feels a stirring of guilt at 
Pyle’s death: 


I thought of the first day and Pyle sitting beside me at 
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the Continental with his eye on the soda-fountain 
across the way. Everything had gone right with me 
since he had died, but how I wished there existed 
someone to whom I could say that I was sorry.!® 


The someone cannot be Pyle, for if it was there would be 
nothing to be sorry about: it can only be God. Fowler is 
Greene’s first serious attempt for twenty years to draw a 
man who is in a moral predicament without religious 
resources. He is neutral in a way that Bendrix with his 
reluctantly accepted love-hate could never be. It is a 
neutrality that fails, for a man must choose to give some 
value to his actions, and particularly, as Greene shows, 
where the actions are violent and destructive of the life 
which a sceptical man must rate even more highly than a 
religious, for he has no hope of an after-life. It is the re- 
solution of the Assistant Commissioner’s tired doubts in 
It’s a Battlefield: “If I had faith, he thought wryly; if I had 
any conviction that I was on the right side,”: or again of 
.D.’s “We have to choose our side.” 

Fowler is forced to take sides against his neutral con- 
victions and the process makes him assume values 
beyond his arbitrary and subjective reaction. He is 
responsible for Pyle’s death in the name of higher ends. 
What can those higher ends be unless posited by God? 
There can be no basis for morality, Greene seems to 
argue, unless it comes from this someone to whom Fowler 
wishes he could apologise. And perhaps it is because 
Fowler has never needed a God until now that his 
questions are so one-dimensional. Given himself as a 
unique value, he is right to be selfish, neutral, immoral, 
afraid of death like a virgin, even though life is so un- 
inspiring. Fowler is a lonely wanderer in the Greene 
circles of the God-tormented. More originally, he wishes 
he were God-tormented for the certainty would ease his 
conscience better than the doubt. 

A synthesis of the two contrasted positions is made in 
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the character of Querry in A Burnt-Out Case. Bendrix 
cried out that God was a devil tempting him to leap. 
Both he and Scobie performed the eschatological somer- 
sault that God instructed them to do in His gymnasium 
on earth. They merely found it too difficult a feat. 
Fowler never heard the orders. Querry heard correctly, 
did the somersault and was no better off at the end of it. 

He is a Catholic architect of world renown who has 
sought refuge in the Congo leprosery where his spiritual 
impasse equates to the lepers’ physical condition after 
they have been mutilated. “‘I feel discomfort therefore I 
am alive,” parodies Querry in his journal, but this is 
symptomatic of a more important state. “I suffer from 
nothing. I no longer know what suffering is.” He has 
come to the end of the line, of everything, a stage further 
than Fowler and Bendrix: “I haven’t enough feeling left 
for human beings to do anything for them out of pity.” 
Like Fowler he can report on anything, even leprosy, 
with no more than a general disgust. 

In the Congo however, seemingly at his journey’s end, 
he may be slowly rehabilitated by knowing the worst, 
just as Scobie felt affection for West Africa because it was 
impossible to conceal human nature there. The first sign 
is his anxiety when his boy, Deo Gratias, fails to return 
from the jungle: “Interest began to move painfully like a 
nerve that has been frozen.” He stumbles on the man and 
rescues him. The man’s mutterings give Querry a vision 
of remote happiness, of dim innocence back in the past 
and the jungle—Pendélé—Deo Gratias’ village where 
everyone danced and was happy. There is a flavour of the 
emotional escapism of Journey Without Maps for Pendélé 
remains no more than an unattainable symbol. The 
reality is disease and death, the stumps of a leprous arm 
and Querry’s emptiness. 

Querry argues with the atheist Doctor Colin who is 
employed by the priests to run the leprosery. Colin is 
responsible for the second step towards Querry’s re- 
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covery. He makes Querry design the new hospital. If 
Querry could be left alone as he wants he might be 
saved. But his actions are interpreted according to the 
lights of the men around him: Father Thomas, an in- 
sensitive and in the end self-seeking priest, thinks Querry 
is a saint who will bring their order into world fame; 
Rycker the manager of a nearby plant wishes to romanti- 
cise his own shortcomings as a spoilt priest through 
Querry’s career; finally the journalist Parkinson, who 
nails Querry’s chances of recovery with a headline story 
that Querry is ““An Architect of Souls. The Hermit of the 
Congo.” It does not matter that Querry knows the truth 
about himself—his lack of emotion when a mistress 
committed suicide, the women he has injured for life, the 
false assumptions which led him to designing churches. 
Querry is framed by Marie Rycker who contrives that he 
should appear to be the father of the child she is carrying. 
Shot by the jealous husband, Querry dies for the mis- 
taken assumptions and stupidities of others. 

In the article already referred to, Professor Kermode 
has straightforwardly equated Querry the Catholic 
architect with Greene the Catholic writer. As the novel 
reaches its climax, Querry tells Marie Rycker a fable of 
nearly ten pages in length which seems a conclusive 
allegory. In it, Querry talks of an artist whose life has 
been spent making precious jewels for a mythical King 
until he began to doubt the existence of this King when 
‘the realised that anything he had ever done must have 
been for love of himself.” Although this was badly re- 
ceived as whimsy—one critic called it close to J. M. 
Barrie—it seems to point to the direction of the novel. 
For it concludes: 


Perhaps he had reached the end of his sex and the end 
of his vocation before he made the discovery about the 
King... I wouldn’t know, but I’m told that there were 
moments when he wondered if his unbelief were not 
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after all a final and conclusive proof of the King’s 
existence. This total vacancy might be his punishment 
for the rules he had wilfully broken.1® 


This sums up a comment of Colin’s which answers 
Querry’s initial complaints noted in his diary: 


We become aware of ourselves, the more uncomfort- 
able we are, but suffering is quite a different matter. 
Sometimes I think that the search for suffering and 
the remembrance of suffering are the only means we 
have to put ourselves in touch with the whole human 
condition. With suffering we become part of the 
Christian myth. 


Of course it can be objected that if this is true then every- 
body is part of the Christian myth if they suffer and not if 
they believe. But Dr Colin goes on: ‘You only need a 
little patience, suffering is not so hard to find.” And 
Querry finds it, suffering and dying for the sins of others. 
Greene has made a belief of his unbelief, emotions from 
his lack of emotions. For, as in a relationship between 
man and woman, neither can stand aside and still re- 
main unhurt, so Fowler could not be a mere reporter nor 
Querry a voluntary hermit. So long as human life is 
maintained, people will involve themselves in others. The 
involvement is necessarily a process of suffering for all 
of us, priests or Ryckers or Querrys, are stupid, selfish and 
arbitrary. God made us, goes the argument, and so this 
suffering is part of God’s handiwork. Querry too be- 
comes “‘part of the Christian myth” through God’s 
agents, Father Thomas, Rycker and Marie, and Parkin- 
son. It does not matter what interpretation Querry’s 
contemporaries put on his activity. If God is operating 
through Querry, and on his behalf, even Querry’s 
boredom and aridity of spirit are just the catalysts of his 
salvation. If God is not acting on behalf of Querry, if 
suffering is just a condition of a life apart from God, 
something self-contained, then everything is absurd. The 
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place or manner of his death becomes as meaningless as 
all existence: 


*“Absurd,”’ Querry said, “this is absurd or else...” 
but what alternative, philosophical or psychological, 
he had in mind they never knew. 


Yet this is not so elusive as Scobie’s dying gasp: rather 
like Fowler’s closing wish, the alternative is really quite 
clear. Or else God worked it all out. With his usual 
irony, Greene shows that Querry’s final failure is the 
triumph of his faith—hitherto his faithlessness. 

Querry then, has completed the eschatological somer- 
sault, and comes the right way up at his death. He has 
rounded off the movement started by the priest who leapt 
out for sanctification, continued by Scobie who failed in 
the pain of the exercise, hated by Bendrix who compre- 
hended the full evolution, and shirked by Fowler at the 
peril of personal emptiness. In this fearful gymnasium 
erected by God, suffering is what we are expected to 

‘perform—such is the moral of these almost masochistic 
religious gymnasts—and it will involve this ambiguous 
attitude to the coach. Only suffering can save us, only 
death can end suffering. The earlier Greene victims have 
preferred to opt out at some point, to leave the lessons 
incomplete. Querry, although awkwardly, and in the 
face of enormous disabilities of mind, carries out the 
exercises as the coach ordained. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DIMENSION OF THE MIND 


In Why Do I Write? an exchange of letters with Elizabeth 
Bowen and V.S. Pritchett in 1948, Greene put down what 
he felt were his attitudes towards writing in wns contem- 
porary world: 


First I would say there are certain human duties I 
owe in common with the greengrocer or the clerk— 
that of supporting my family if I have a family, of not 
robbing the poor, the blind, the widow or the orphan, 
of dying if the authorities demand it (it is the only way 
to remain independent: the conscientious objector is 

- forced to become a teacher in order to justify himself). 
These are our primitive duties as human beings . . . but 
I fear there are at least two duties the novelist owes— 
to tell the truth as he sees it and to accept no special 
privileges from the state.1 


_ Greene admits that the social disloyalty he advocates is 
something that a writer ought to practice in his personal 
beliefs in order to keep his intellectual freedom, stressing 
that his membership of the Catholic church “would 
present me with grave problems as a writer if I were not 
saved by my disloyalty.” This disloyalty, he later 
emphasises, “‘givesto the novelist the extra dimension of the 
mind.” 

Greene’s specifically loyal writing has been limited: a 
profile of Pope Pius XII, an essay about the Virgin Mary, 
a few short occasional pieces. There have been clashes 
with the Catholic hierarchy, notably over two open 
letters, the first in the New Statesman in September 1952 
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on Charlie Chaplin’s persecution by Senator McCarthy, 
and the second in the Figaro littéraire in August 1954 on 
the Archbishop of Paris’ refusal to celebrate religious 
rites at Colette’s funeral. Like an oyster the Catholic 
church finds Greene an irritating pearl to accommodate 
within itself. Catholic critics wishing to defend Greene are 
driven to the casuistical approach that a true portrait of 
sin is the best means of combating the ever-present 
degradation. Perhaps the most perceptive and sympa- 
thetic of such defences is a short book by a French critic, 
V. de Pange. He agrees with the judgment of an earlier 
critic, Jacques Madaule, that Greene is “‘anglais, terrible- 
ment anglais,” and from this starting point builds up the 
theory that Greene’s conversion is not so much to Catholi- 
cism as to the Jansenist doctrine of predestination, the 
heretical equivalent of Protestant Calvinism. 

It should be plain that Greene’s work is by no means 
an apologetic: it is rather a deterrent, unless one happens 
to accept Greene’s personal God. There can be no doubt 
that the symbols of the Christian religion have had an 
imaginative impact on Greene. But they have been super- 
imposed on a personal vision which existed before con- 
version and which Greene has described in The Lost 
Childhood. Some aspects of Catholic religion have corres- 
ponded to this vision and for instance, it would be easy to 
say that Greene has adapted the doctrine of Original Sin 
for his own use. But it is more complicated than that for 
Greene has subverted the doctrine into an unconventional 
world-picture. Furthermore, official interpretations are 
only raised by Greene’s priests in order to show how 
insufficiently they cover all contingencies. In theory the 
sacraments taken after repentance in the proper contrite 
spirit, wash clean the slate of sin. The Catholic religion in 
short, offers hope to its adherents. But Greene has taken 
the urge to sin in a Sisyphean sense, so that, even for the 
Catholic, the sacraments which are at the centre of his 
religion become part of the dreary uphill struggle. 


DIMENSION OF THE MIND Io! 


Greene’s own view of the matter is again expressed in 
Why Do I Write? in a quotation from Newman: 


I say, from the nature of the case, if literature is to 
be made a study of human nature, you cannot have a 
Christian Literature. It is a contradiction in terms 
to attempt a sinless Literature of sinful man. You 
may gather together something very great and high, 
something higher than Literature ever was; and when 
you have done so, you will find that it is not Literature 
at all.? 


And in a foot-note to Jn Search of a Character, Greene 
relates this to himself: 


I would claim not to be a writer of Catholic novels, but 
a writer who in four or five books took characters with 
Catholic ideas for his novels. 


The strength of Greene’s writing as a novelist who is a 
Catholic comes from his obsession with man’s burden 
- of sin. Not so much the act as the guilt after the act, and 
the impotence that fails to hinder repetition. Certainly 
the view he takes of sin is a delimiting one, for he does not 
take up the question excluded by his obsession—how 
should a man with no religious beliefs find a moral basis 
for his actions, and how is it that so increasingly high a 
proportion of people succeed in doing just this? Human 
strictures on wrong—that is on acts which harm society 
apart from any considerations of a God—do not interest 
Greene: it is a case of the blind leading the blind. The 
obsession is pressurised by the acceptance of God. It is 
pushed into the precarious forefront of our minds by the 
contradiction that God is loving, made us in his image 
and that we are unhappy without relief. The discovery of 
this obsession as a basis for a view of the world underlies 
not only his novels. The originality of his literary criticism 
springs from the accuracy with which he spots other 
writers’ obsessions, not only James’ sense of evil but 
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Dickens’ ‘“‘taint of the Manichee, with its simple and 
terrible explanation of our plight, how the world was 
made by Satan,” H. H. Munro’s cruelty, even Walter de 
la Mare, around whom Greene could generalise: 


Every creative writer worth our consideration, every 
writer who can be called in the wide eighteenth century 
use of the term a poet, is a victim: a man given over to 
an obsession.* 


The chief weakness of such a closed and hermetic 
construction is the repetition entailed. The nature of sin is 
itself not very adaptable. Greene refers back and forth to 
illegitimate babies, alcohol, adultery, fornication, suicide, 
the tale of human life failing to rise above itself. The 
possibilities of damnation and salvation are dilated 
between the narrow lines of human misfortune. If men 
could sin more originally, the novelist too could be more 
original, but even sin is boring and repetitive. Hence 
suicide is so frequently suggested as the one noble refuge. 
Religion gives an extra twist to it, of course, for Greene is 
always demonstrating how human actions must be inter- 
preted differently if performed under the eye of God. But 
it is certainly as interesting to know how they should be 
seen by other human beings, and that Greene has not 
succeeded in justifying his subjectivity is the starting 
point of a critical article by Mr F. N. Lees. He argues 
that there is a lack “‘of any clear discrimination between 
elements in the faults of the past and the mood of the 
moment,” which is the result of “the author’s total adop- 
tion of his characters’ thoughts.” Therefore the values of 
the novels are distorted because “‘the valuing instrument 
offered is distorted and imperfectly sensitive.’ He con- 
cludes: 


As for the “awareness of evil’’: one is not sure that an 
eye for the unsavoury and the brutal, and a relish for 
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them in novels, of itself betokens either moral or other 
insight. It depends what is done with them.® 


What is done with them, suggests Mr Lees, produces a 
warped view of humanity. 

Religion then, or rather Greene’s religious vision, even 
with its power to twist human situations, is a clamp. 
Perhaps this is because Greene’s is so pessimistic, so 
withdrawn into itself. Intellectually, it has not much to 
offer. Greene has never in his fiction come to terms—it 
admits of no satisfactory resolution—with the crucial 
question of how a God who is supposed to have created 
the world out of love can condone suffering and expect to 
be loved in return. How are we to love cruelty without 
perverting our language? or our thoughts? Greene has 
postulated an intolerable God who does expect it and 
does not allow us to pervert ourselves without damnation. 
Hence the confusions, the obscurity, the paradoxes in 
Greene’s work. For what are human compulsions like 
falling in love if not detraction from love of God? Yet we 
cannot help ourselves nor can we escape by becoming little 
exiles, priests, voluntary eunuchs, the devout, because 
sidestepping leads everybody to the same iron frame as 
walking straight ahead. Caught inside this clamp, we can 
only beat our breast. It might be more realistic to beat 
God’s breast and accuse Him, as the more adventurous of 
Greene’s characters do: but He is outside the clamp and 
invisible. The ordinary man will have to take Him on 
trust: the Catholic will have a greater intimacy with the 
twists of the clamp and will be less inhibited by its cruelty 
if he absorbs orthodoxy. Over certain specific issues like 
the resolution of the priest’s life, and Scobie’s suicide, the 
non-religious will be at a disadvantage: but perhaps no 
more so, than when reading Dante, for reduced to its 
simplest element, Greene’s work is also the tour of an 
imaginative inferno. 

Marie Mesnet in an interesting study expresses this in 
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another way by drawing attention to the Narcissistic 
element in Greene’s writing: 


where so many people fail; they oppose an interior 
inertia to the only real demand made upon them, and 
by so doing betray themselves and undermine their 
very freedom. This appears to be the central problem 
of Greene’s characters. Their burden becomes so 
unbearable that they break down from sheer impo- 
tence. Instead of responding dynamically to life, they 
are afraid to commit themselves and, instead, accuse 
fate.® 


The Narcissicism of this behaviour is apparent in the 
priest’s ‘‘it seemed to him that it would have been quite 
easy to have been a saint,” or in Scobie’s self-conscious 
posturing to avoid injuring God, in Querry’s artificial 
attempts to induce suffering in himself, “to become part 
of the Christian myth.” 

Marie Mesnet goes on to argue that this Narcissicism 
is a pose adopted by men unable to face up to the severe 
impositions of their God. The God of the later Greene 
novels is not an abstraction but a modern version of the 
God of the Bible, making Himself known to His people. 
His commands are exacting, and inflexible: 


. .. what appears to be freedom—namely the power to 
choose—would be denied by modern psychology to a 
whole class of human beings who are in fact unable to 
choose. Freedom cannot be equated with free-will. 
But if freedom is mostly the power to choose, then 
Greene’s novels would appear to be dominated en- 
tirely by fate. 


The choice then, is the totalitarian one of being free 
only to do God’s will—for doing God’s will is how we shall 
define freedom—or knuckling under, into the degrading 
mire of human failure where free-will is an attitude that 
has no significance above any other, and so she concludes 
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that Greene “offers us a tragic vision of man’s predica- 
ment”: but it might be fairer to say, of Catholic man’s 
predicament, for the concept of free-will to the non- 
religious is understood as something more important than 
she defines. 

The essential point which she brings out, however, is 
the doom of man’s existence, or Greene’s Jansenist- 
Calvinist interpretation. The priest, Pinkie, Scobie, 
Bendrix, Querry, all emerge from plots that have been 
“cooked.” A hand has guided them through the action of 
the novel until the clear-cut issues lie before them. As the 
priest expresses it, they have been brought to “an ap- 
pointed place,” or in Auden’s words, they are “waiting 
for the Personal Call from Long Distance.” This accounts 
too for the elusive similarity of settings—Mexico, Liberia, 
the Congo, Clapham Common and Indo-China all seem 
alike, though it is hard to define why until we grasp that 
they are embodiments of a state of mind: the closing 
moment when the Hand ceases to guide, but grips instead. 

This mood of predicament is closely woven into the 
novels through Greene’s literary approach. We have seen 
how frequently he sketches out allegories. Equally his 
prose style depends on repeated metaphors to produce 
the carefully worked poetic effect which makes a para- 
graph of Greene so distinctive. Often indeed, we are 
driven to thinking that the novels are metaphorical 
unities, that God and man, Hell and the world, are being 
treated as analagous, and on the same footing of flesh and 
blood existence, linked together and related by these 
metaphors of Greene’s which appear interchangeable, 
covering abstract and concrete alike as in the first para- 
graph of The End of the Affair, “If I had believed then in a 
God, I could also have believed in a hand, plucking at 
my elbow, a suggestion, ‘Speak to him: he hasn’t seen 
you yet”, and the last paragraph carries this to its 
conclusion of direct speech: “Oh God You’ve done 
enough.” Or in The Power and the Glory: 
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A virtuous man can almost cease to believe in Hell: 
but he carried Hell about with him. Sometimes at 
night he dreamed of it. Domine non sum dignus . . . evil 
ran like malaria in his veins. He remembered a dream 
he had had of a big grassy arena lined with the statues 
of the saints—but the saints were alive, they turned their 
eyes this way and that, waiting for something. He 
waited too, with an awful expectancy: bearded Peters 
and Pauls, with Bibles pressed to their breasts, watched 
some entrance behind his back he couldn’t see—it had 
the menace of a beast. Then a marimba began to play, 
tinkly and repetitive, a firework exploded, and Christ 
danced into the arena—danced and postured with a 
bleeding painted face, up and down, up and down, 
grimacing like a prostitute, smiling and suggestive.’ 


Greene often uses dreams—halfway between the real and 
the imaginary, in which metaphors slide together with 
more natural fantasy—to illustrate his intentions, and 
this dream serves as a microcosm of the fictional! world of 
the priest and his beliefs. A clever and vivid metaphor 
introduces a frightening and almost blasphemous Christ, 
as if this were a character like any other in the novel, with 
the same fearful human weaknesses. An entrance which 
has “the menace of a beast’? and a simile in a typical 
Greene manner, “evil ran like malaria in his veins” adds 
a telling finishing touch to the paragraph. Although this 
is only a dream, we are made to feel that the metaphor 
depicts the contradictions of the priest’s mind which 
really does regard Christ in this way, because in some real 
sense Christ 7s posturing in the arena of life, and does 
appear like a painted prostitute, to be accepted or re- 
jected on His own terms. It is also a familiar device of 
Greene’s to equate a concept like evil with a specific 
noun like malaria. The result is evocative and produces a 
poetic intensity which immediately strikes the reader. 
But it is also to give substance to evil in a way that can 
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only be called illegitimate—unless Greene’s aims stop 
short at mere poetic effect, which may be doubted. 
Richard Hoggart has pointed out how similar this is to a 
technique of Auden’s. He quotes a sentence from the 
opening scene of The Ministry of Fear: ‘“There was some- 
thing about a fair . . . which called him like innocence,” 
and he comments that Auden might have written 
“innocence called him like a fair.’’ 

To relieve and reinforce these metaphors and similes— 
so complicated in construction and intention, in order to 
heighten the allegorical significance—Greene is fond of 
employing such direct creatures as sea-gulls and vultures 
to do the work for him. When the climate offers nothing 
so spectacular as a vulture, as in The End of the Affair, 
Greene turns to onions which are a code between Sarah 
and Bendrix for making love—onions, a vegetable that 
makes one weep when it is raw, gives the breath a bad 
smell, and causes indigestion. Miss Elizabeth Sewell has 
also pointed out how Greene constantly describes a 
‘character in terms of his teeth, for teeth visibly decay 
during a man’s life, but are more resistant after death 
than any other part of his skeleton. 

Greene has been consistently praised for his craftsman- 
ship, and certainly there are few living novelists who can 
construct so complex a plot as that of The Heart of the 
Matter or The End of the Affair and keep control of it 
throughout. It is in his dovetailing of detail that Greene 
shows his artistry to its best advantage. There is nothing 
irrelevant to the action or superfluous to the characterisa- 
tion to interrupt the plots. For instance, this paragraph 
from The Quiet American appears at first sight to be fine 
writing : 


He would have to learn for himself the real back- 
ground that held you as a smell does: the gold of 
the ricefields under a flat late sun: the fishers’ fragile 
cranes hovering over the fields like mosquitoes: the 
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cups of tea on an old abbot’s platform, with his bed 
and his commercial calendars, his buckets and broken 
cups and the junk of a lifetime washed up around 
his chair: the mollusc hats of the girls repairing 
the road where a mine had burst: the gold and the young 
green and the bright dresses of the south, and in the 
north the deep browns and the black clothes and the 
circle of enemy mountains and the drone of planes. 
When I first came I counted the days of my assignment 
like a schoolboy marking off the days of term; I 
thought I was tied to what was left of a Bloomsbury 
square and the 73 bus passing the portico of Euston and 
springtime in the local in Torrington Place. Now the 
bulbs would be out in the square garden and I didn’t 
care a damn.?® 


But it subsequently links up with the narrative, for Fow- 
ler is ambushed on this road, seeks refuge in the ricefields 
up to his neck, drinks tea with Pyle’s murderer amid just 
such junk, writes to his wife in London evoking the 
sentiments of the past, flies over the enemy mountains in 
the north on a bombing raid, and so on. The essence of 
Greene’s technique is this sparsity : every scrap of material 
is utilised. 

So firm an artistic control over a world restricted by 
private obsession tends to reveal the flaws in a more 
glaring way, for the writing reduces itself to these 
devices. The metaphorical language and the neat 
narrative become as repetitious as the obsession operating 
behind the literary structure. While admiring the crafts- 
manship of the edifice, it is easy to grow impatient with 
the blueprint from which it was built. For everything is 
thrown down these two approaches to convince us that 
Greene’s obsession is a true interpretation, until we find 
our imagination hampered and constrained by the 
contradictions. In the end the only choice is to accept 
Greene’s intellectual convictions or to reject them. In 
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either event we come to suspect that the obsession and 
the narrative through which it is conveyed is not con- 
cerned with externals, but is a selective screen placed on 
events to propagate this very obsession through this very 
narrative. ‘“‘Evil like malaria in his veins,’’ becomes a 
silly conceit in this light. Since finally nothing in the 
novels seems to derive from human vagary, there is a 
discrepancy between the involved world which Greene 
sets out to portray in all its complications and the rigid 
solutions he imposes at the end. Having persuaded us that 
it is so complicated, we believe it until the repeated 
solution becomes a hypothesis like any other which ought 
to be tested according to its validity and possible uses in 
varying circumstances. 

In the novels since Brighton Rock, the hypothesis has 
strengthened into a formula. Pinkie’s sins lead to Rose’s 
sanctification: the priest is a saint in spite of his sins and 
shortcomings: Scobie takes his own life in the heroic 
gesture of a saint to end his sins: Bendrix is obliged to 
believe in God who has sanctified Sarah in spite of her 
human weaknesses: Querry takes his moral inertia and 
aridity as a reason for belief and is martyred on that 
account: these are all applied problems in God’s mercy 
according toa personal rule of thumb. The formula, too, is 
applied in a rigid manner, deriving from the notion of the 
Faustian compact usually agreed with the devil. It is the 
decisive prayers of these victims which enables the rule of 
thumb to operate. Will God answer their prayers, and 
if He does, are the characters fully prepared for the conse- 
quences? Since their tragedy derives from the prompt 
operation of their prayer at the cost of personal suffering, 
the human element of the plot is reduced to the impor- 
tance of the markings on a ruler. It is as if God was 
doing some private sums using live digits. The essence of 
Faust’s catastrophe is that he is no longer master of his 
soul, but at least he chose not to be. Once we have grasped 
the idea that for a limited number of people—Greene’s 
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victims—there never was the chance of even questioning 
a prearranged bargain, then the markings on God’s 
ruler have no more than an academic interest. But could 
Scobie not have pleased God just as much by a few acts of 
moral courage? Could Bendrix and Sarah not disentangle 
love from a depressive religious mania by confiding in 
one another? Could Querry not explain that he had 
never slept with Marie Rycker, and so continue with his 
self-cure in peace? And why should a God who demands 
such merciless behaviour be placated by these characters 
whose only refuge is despair and egotism? Or rather if He 
is merciful, as the priests claim, will He not understand 
why He is not placated ? 

Adultery or fornication—the twin onslaughts against a 
Catholic marriage—are the springs of action which the 
formula is designed to curb. Pinkie married Rose to 
prevent her giving evidence: the priest had an illegitimate 
daughter: Scobie has a mistress: Sarah would run away 
with her lover: Rose Pemberton commits suicide to save 
her lover’s wife: Querry is escaping from a woman who 
wants to be toute d tot. These relationships do not depend 
on the general proposition that love entails suffering for 
the lovers. For these triangles have at least one point 
buried in a religion which lays strict emphasis on its laws 
of marriage in order to make them as binding as possible. 
Between the love of a woman and the reluctance to give 
pain, and the love of God and the reluctance to give Him 
pain by breaking his laws, lies this knot which Greene 
spends so much energy unravelling. 

The equation of love and lust is a favourite Greene 
symbiosis. By this literary device Greene can slide guilt 
and egotism into any externalisation of happiness. In The 
Ministry of Fear, for instance, when Arthur Rowe kisses 
Anna, “the experience was as new to him as adolescent 
love: he had the blind passionate innocence of a boy: like 
a boy he was driven relentlessly towards inevitable 
suffering, loss and despair, and called it happiness.” The 
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depend on an interchangeability of the normal associa- 
tions of love and lust. For lust is sinful abandonment of 
the flesh, love is virtuous abnegation of the self. But love 
also entails and perhaps means lusting after a woman 
with all the suffering that ensues. Hence Greene can 
write such apparently inverted aphorisms, or proverbs of 
hell, as ““We are betrayed by our virtues,” and ‘Virtue, 
the good life tempted him like a sin.” 

Donat O’Donnell has put it in the form of a pseudo- 
syllogism, calling it a pun which “descends to the level of 
a sort of quietistic three-card trick.” 


Passion is the name of the sufferings of Christ on the 
cross; 

Passion is the name of a certain kind of sexual desire; 
ergo a certain kind of sexual desire is the same as the 
sufferings of Christ on the cross.1° 


These word games explain many of the repetitions and 
‘contradictions in Greene’s writing. For it is in the puns so 
created that the guilt derived from our sins will be 
juggled with. Plainly if a certain kind of sexual desire can 
be equated with Christ’s suffering on the cross, a man has 
every reason for an intense masochism each time he sees 
the person he loves. Love itself becomes sinful, reminding 
him of his failure: of his paying for his sins through this 
emotional crucifixion. Pity and responsibility and inno- 
cence become just so many deadly traps. All such illu- 
sions of human compassion should be shed in the effort 
to overcome them. Like this, in short, the inversions 
which seem so abnormal in Greene’s fiction that they 
might be called neurotic, can be rationalised—at least in 
appearance—in puns which compress Greene’s single- 
minded obsession with sin. 

Since a man must inevitably fall short of the absolute 
and heroic virtue demanded of him, for he will certainly 
fall in love just as he will commit sins during his life, 
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Greene is driven to showing an affection for failure in all 
its forms. This can have a very simple expression, as when 
Greene writes about the Pope, comparing him to a priest: 


How much more difficult sanctity must be under the 
Michael Angelo frescoes, among the applauding 
crowds, through the daily audiences... than in the 
stony fields of Apulia where Pio is confined. 


But usually it takes a more complex form: we perceive 
the long line of policemen who have to make the choice 
between force and justice, knowing that both are vanities. 
And the equally long series of spoilt priests who have 
given up the struggle to be virtuous, finding consolation 
in the truth of failure. The minor characters too, are 
accessories to this robbery of illusion. There is a line of 
journalists and writers—well-known purveyors of pipe- 
dreams and lies. There are the thin girls with pinched 
cheeks all defencelessly challenging a man to get caught 
up into illusions. There are also the anonymous business 
men, pimps and cheats who are doing well out of other 
people’s illusions. Some are like Bagster in The Heart of the 
Maitter: ‘‘Let’s take our back hair down and talk of love,” 
insensitive idiots who are a menace. Others are emotional 
pimps like Ida’s boyfriend Phil. Finally there are the 
manipulators, the politicians and the rich, who fake 
illusions in order to exploit the weak. Many of them are 
Jews—for Greene shows a mild anti-Semitism of a 
traditional Catholic kind. 

In this way, Greene reaches the last of his pseudo- 
syllogisms. Success makes people love themselves, people 
loving themselves do not love God, therefore failure is 
beloved of God, and the nearest approximation to love of 
God. This too allows word-play, for Christ failing to save 
Himself from death is a magnificent success. This is as 
essential to Greene as the pseudo-syllogism built around 
love and lust, and love and passion. It explains the priest’s 
success through his failure, and Scobie’s suicide, for “by 
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knowing the worst”’ in Scobie’s words, they are humans as 
God intended them to be when He made them. Success is 
the artificial acquisition of worldly trappings which will 
keep the camel away from the eye of the needle. And so 
Greene can reach such conclusions as: 
Man was so limited: he hadn’t even the ingenuity to 
invent a new vice: the animals knew as much. It was 
for this world that Christ died: the more evil you saw 
and heard about you, the greater glory lay in death; 
it was easy to die for what was good or beautiful, for 
home or children or a civilisation—it needed a God 
to die for the half-hearted and the corrupt. 


It is Elizabeth Sewell who provides the most striking 
interpretation along these lines of Greene’s work. She 
discusses his preoccupation with the revulsion and disgust 
inspired by the flesh. These clues lead her to Poe, 
Swinburne and Baudelaire. “It begins to look as though 
with Mr Greene’s work, we have happened into the 

_middle of a literature of decadence,” which she defines 
here as 

. .. inversion, the ambivalence of attraction and re- 
pulsion, an inside-outness which gives it a strange like- 
ness to the Looking-Glass world... . Evil and innocence 
become convertible; Verlaine is a case in point, 
ding-donging between altar-rail and brothel; so are 
the followers of other deviations, Rimbaud, Wilde, 
Poe, seeking innocence and the final good in vice. 

Miss Sewell draws the conclusion that Greene does not 
write as a Catholic but as a late neo-Romantic: 


Originally seen as picturesquely attractive or repul- 
sive, the Church now appears as essentially seedy, and 
in those terms the attraction and repulsion manifest 
themselves. ““The deep appeal of the seedy”’ is carried 
over to Catholic externals as part of this writer’s 
determination to present the Church within his own 
framework of literary decadence. He will have the 
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Church on his own terms, which, since she is not by 
any means Romantic, are not necessarily her own; 
and to this end he Romanticizes Catholicism. This is 
not to idealize it—quite the contrary. What happens is 
that he applies to the Church the literary principles 
we have been considering. 


The Narcissicism, the boredom, the hopelessness of 
human passion, the love of failure, the romanticising of 
despair, all fall into place. Such sentences as “Virtue, the 
good life tempted him like a sin,” or “Evil was like Peter 
Pan—it carried with it, the horrifying and horrible gift of 
eternal youth,”’—phrases at once conjuring up all the 
contradictions and inversions of Greene’s writing—have 
the quality, even the panache, of Wildian epigrams. 

This then, is where Greene’s intensification of a private 
vision has come to a halt. And like all such hermetic 
creations it becomes something of a curio rather than a 
work of art as it digs deeper into itself. Miss Sewell finds 
that “‘the promiscuous and passionate pity is pity for the 
self, just as the revulsion is revulsion at the self.’!2 The 
further these emotions are inverted, and the more remote 
they appear from the usual run of experience, the more 
they seem crystallised—or in the self-revealing words of 
Querry in the fable, eggs topped by little gold crosses 
“set with chips of precious stones in honour of the King.” 
This is not far from the backwater mysteries and follies of 
the Gothick. 

It is not too much to hazard that religion as a source of 
inspiration for further novels has run dry. It is as if the 
final words of Bendrix’ prayer to be left alone have be- 
come part of the Faustian compact which attunes 
Greene’s characters to their God. Without pressing this 
too far, the same element of religious dehydration has 
been increasingly apparent in the writing from The End of 
the Affair to A Burnt-Out Case. Nor is it easy to overlook a 
short story, A Visit to Morin, in which Morin, an old 
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Catholic novelist, finds himself in Querry’s predicament 
of having to accept loss of belief as proof of faith, and 
proof of God. Neither this story nor A Burnt-Out Case are 
the works of an adventurous imagination. * 

It is too early to do more than point out that Greene’s 
writing has taken this direction. He has explored the 
avenues that lead off from his obsession, and it would 
appear that the only escape would be a full rejection of 
the attitudes accompanying his private religious values. 
Greene gives an indication in Jn Search of a Character that 
the alternative—to stop writing altogether—is more 
probable: 


As one grows older the writing of a novel does not 
become more easy, and it seemed to me when I wrote 
the last words [of A Burnt-Out Case] that I had reached 
an age when another full-length novel was probably 
beyond my powers. 


There remain the entertainments; the theatre; and 
(Greene’s versatility. On the other hand his whole 
sensibility is conditioned by his religious obsession. It is in 
the final resolution—whether acquiescence or abandon- 
ment—of the religious issues which have acquired so 
central a hold in his novels, that his future stature as a 
novelist depends. 
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